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Fair Play 


Since the date of its birth, the American 
Federation of Labor has fought vigorously 
against intolerance of every kind. At its 
initial convention, 1881, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor adopted a resolution in 
condemnation of discrimination based on 
race, religion, color, sex or national origin. 
Many similar resolutions have been adopted 
since then. 


We know that, to accomplish results, a 
declaration must be followed up by prac- 
tical action, by education, by the definition 
of specific objectives and vigorous and de- 
termined pursuit of those objectives. The 
American Federation of Labor has ac- 
complished a great deal in that direction. 
No organization in this country has better 
reason than the American Federation of 
Labor to be proiid of its record in the 
battle for democracy and against discrimi- 
nation and bigotry. 


Nevertheless, while drawing satisfac- 
tion from the progress of the past, none 
of us can afford to ignore the great un- 
finished task that lies before us. Discrim- 
ination continues to be a threat to the 
objectives of the trade union movement. 


The labor movement’s profound interest 
in the protection of the rights of minority 
groups is far more than a mere abstract 
humanitarian concern. It involves prac- 
tical and immediate questions of self- 
preservation and continued survival and 
growth. 


Intolerance and prejudice are the tools 
of those who would destroy our democracy 
and impose a pattern of totalitarian 
tyranny in its stead. 

In the words of William Green: 


“We must fight to maintain and preserve 
American principles and the American 
way of life. The faces of all working men 
and. women must be turned everlastingly 
against racial and religious discrimination 
and in favor of freedom, liberty, equality 
and democracy.” Lewis G. Hines. 
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Unienists Did Their Part 


During Midwest Fleeds 


Nebraske, lowe and other states of the great Middle 
West were hit by devastating floods last month. The 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers were on the rampage. 
During the emergency, heroic flood-fighting service was 
rendered by more than one million members of organ- 
ized labor. Whether by design or otherwise, most of 
the daily press spoke merely of “civilian flood fighters,” 
never identifying them as members of trade unions. 
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The Wage Question 


By BORIS SHISHKIN 


HE wage dispute, involving not 
only labor and management but 
é aiso the government, coming to 
Mike climax as it did in the steel case, 
phas rocked the country. By the first 
Week in May the tumult and the shout- 
ing were at their height. The legisla- 
Mive, the executive and the judicial 
“branches of the government were all 
Swept into the vortex of the turbulent 
controversy. 

Political hysteria of an election 
year has no doubt contributed much 
tethe havoc. It was plain to see that 
Political nerve-centers, not reason or 
Satesmanship, clutched at the vocal 
cords of steel company executives and 
@ many commentators, business 
aalysts and editorial writers as they 
spoke to the people. To compound 
the confusion, an almost constant 
Siream of statistics, often irreconcil- 
“able and not always relevant, was 
| poured from all sides, adding fuel to 
he fires of controversy. 
© When the smoke clears, it will 
"feveal the real object of all the argu- 
Ment and tempestuous debate—hourly 
pay of the steel worker. As everyone 
hows, much else has become in- 
Wolved. But the real issue from the 
peutset was the steel worker’s wage. 
What will it be? How much will it 
Buy? Those were the questions that 
foubled men working in the mills. 

For workers in the steel industry 

not had a wage increase since 
December, 1950. Including overtime, 
BFess earnings of all production work- 
&s'in the steel industry in January, 
1951, ay raged $1.88 an hour. In 
y. 1952, they were still $1.88 

™@ hour. Obviously, the steel work- 
8 were | -hind the parade, not lead- 
meat Wh the cost of living sharply 
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up since December, 1950, and sub- 
stantial increases granted to workers 
in a number of other industries, the 
steel worker’s problem was to catch 
up with the others, not to set a pattern 
for them. 

In the depths of the depression of 
1929-33, steel management did a great 
disservice to the country. The steel 
companies refused to cut prices. They 
contributed much to the length and 
the depth of the depression by not 
cutting their prices to the level eco- 
nomically feasible to them and neces- 
sary for steel-using industries to keep 
their products within the reach of 
customers. 

Automobile manufacturers were 
priced out of the market. The high 
cost of steel was an important factor 
in this. It prevented the auto makers 
from lowering the price tags on cars. 
Thus, production of automobiles and 
the steel industry itself ground virtual- 
ly to a halt. 

Today, in the face of heavy defense 
demand for steel, the steel producers 
insist on a price far in excess of what 
is needed to assure them a fair return. 
They are intent on wresting from the 
government a guarantee of high prof- 
its. They said they needed a price 
increase of $12 a ton, or four times 
as much as they might possibly need 
to pass on to their customers all of 
the recommended wage increase. 

Were they to get this increase in 
full, this disproportionate rise in the 
cost of steel would be multiplied in 
the increased cost of all steel products. 

hese products would be priced out 
of reach of many consumers. Seeds 
of another depression would be sown. 

In the spring of 1952 it was clear 
that the steel manufacturers were 
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determined to get a major price in- 
crease, no matter what it took. As 
leverage to get it and to overcome all 
restraints of the government's anti- 
inflation program, the steel manufac- 
turers used the wage issue. 

Stripped of all fancy dressing, their 
contention was that, in order to cover 
the direct cost of the wage increase 
recommended by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, they would need a price 
increase of $6 per ton. (As contrasted 
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with $3 per ton estimated by the gov- 
ernment as the increase allowable 
under the generous Capehart amend- 
ment. ) 

But this, argued their spokesman, 
Mr. Clarence Randall of Inland Steel, 
“is only half of the ultimate cost.” 

“When steel wages go up,” he said, 
“the cost of things that steel com- 
panies buy goes up in the same degree. 
Every businessman that hears my 
voice knows that is true. This makes 
the full cost $12 per ton of steel.” 

Here, in a nutshell, is the great 
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economic myth of our time. It has 
been told so widely and for so long 
that not only all businessmen but 
even the most unbusiness-minded men 
in the street have begun to believe it 
is true. More than that, it has been 
applied not only to steel wages, but 
to all wage increases. 

According to this argument, what 
happens is this: 

A manufacturer sells his product 
for $50 a unit. He grants a wage in- 
crease equalling 10 per cent of the 
current wages he pays. In order to 
cover the cost of this wage increase 
and maintain the same profit, he must 
raise the price of his product 10 per 
cent. His customers, especially if they, 
too, are manufacturers, now pay 10 
per cent more and therefore raise the 
prices of their products 10 per cent. 

But workers in other industries are 
now demanding a wage increase of 
10 per cent. So that now even what 
the first manufacturer buys costs him 
10 per cent more. And this first manu- 
facturer now argues that, in order to 
cover a 10 per cent increase in his 
wages, he should raise the price of 
his product 20 per cent. 


HIS argument, or something very 
"T similar, has been widely used to 
convince everyone that an inflationary 
spiral is always a wage-price spiral, 
with a wage increase always the re- 
leasing trigger. 

Manufacturers, businessmen, inves- 
tors and many others are just behav- 
ing like lambs in their green pasture, 
according to this widely circulated 
version. Then suddenly comes this 
blood-thirsty wolf, the worker, with 
his wage demands and creates this 
unfortunate stampede, leaving the 
place in most unseemly shambles. 

Even though we realize that we may 
not convince every businessman who 
has heard Mr. Randall’s voice, let us 
take another look at our friend the 
manufacturer with his $50 product, 
confronted with the problem of rais- 
ing his workers’ wages 10 per cent. 


In.order to make his $50 product, 
the manufacturer has to pay for many 
things, including materials, supplies, 
fuel and electricity. To each unit 
produced he also has to charge some 
of the cost of his plant and machinery. 
In his case the labor cost per unit of 
product runs 40 per cent of the price 
he charges for the product. This 
means that he has to pay out $20 in 
wages in order to make, package and 
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get ready for shipment each unit of 
his product. 
Now comes the 10 per cent wage 


increase. It will cost the manufac- 
turer $2 more for each unit he turns 
out. If he cannot or will not absorb 
any of the increased cost out of his 
profits, he will raise the price of his 
product $2. His $50 product will 
now be priced at $52. This means a 4 
per cent increase. 

It is quite clear that, if he increased 
the price of his product by 10 per 
cent, or by $5, instead of only $2, he 
would have an extra $3 to put in his 
pocket. If, as Mr. Randall would 
have him do, he would raise the price 
of the product by 20 per cent, or $10, 
he would have $8 extra to pocket as 
profit. 

Now suppose our manufacturer is 
suddenly confronted with the fact 
that, just as he put his 10 per cent 
wage increase into effect, all his sup- 
pliers of materials, fuel, electricity 
and the rest raised wages 10 per cent. 
Since labor cost in the economy as 
a whole accounts for about three- 
quarters of the value of all products, 
this would mean that, as the result, 
prices of the things the manufacturer 
buys would go up 71% per cent. Let 
us assume the very worst and the 
highly improbable prospect as con- 
fronting our manufacturer: he now 
must pay 7% per cent more for every- 
thing he has to buy to make his 
product. 

Since the cost of all these materials, 
fuel and light and such makes up 
around 35 per cent of the price of his 
$50 product, the manufacturer, want- 
ing to pass on all of the added cost, 
now must add $1.31 to cover it. (35 
per cent of $50 = $17.50 and 7.5 
per cent of $17.50 = $1.31.) With 
the $2 wage increase, the price of his 
product is now raised by $3.31 to 
$53.31. 

Note carefully that, even in this 
worst fix, the price of the product 
went up only 6.6 per cent, despite the 
fact that the manufacturer himself 
and all of his suppliers have raised 
wages 10 per cent. 

The manufacturer we have de- 
scribed is pretty representative. His 
cost experience is not very different 
from that of the steel makers. In 
other industries the proportion of cost 
between labor and materials may 
vary. The point is, though, that la- 
bor and materials are each only a part 
of the whole. The unit price of the 


product includes these and other it, 5 
besides. One trouble with Mr. R .n. 
dall’s logic is that it would make ne 
such part—labor costs—seem to be 
as big as the whole. 

Even if he reluctantly conce les 
that, as a matter of simple arithm. tic, 
a 10 per cent increase in wages w.uld 
call for not more than 4 per cen! in- 
crease in his prices, our manufacturer 
is likely to argue that if wages are 
allowed a 10 per cent increase under a 
stabilization formula, some increase 
should be allowed in profits also, 

Of course, the fact is that wage in- 
creases ‘permitted since Korea have 
not increased the workers’ real in- 
come. Qn the contrary. Since June, 
1950, there has been an appreciable 
drop in the real worth of the workers’ 
take-home pay. The rise in the cost 
of living has preceded, not followed 
the increases in money wages. 


sateen through most of American 
industry hit the all-time peak in 
1950-51 and are still at a high level. 
Under the basic profit standard for- 
mula of price stabilization, price in- 
creases would be allowed to compen- 
sate for loss of profits if these fall 
below 85 per cent of the average 
profits in the three best profit years 
in the prosperous four-year period of 
1946 through 1949. The Capehart 
amendment gives producers, in addi- 
tion, the price benefits of any in- 
creased costs up to July, 1951. 

To be sure, profits, too, shrink 
when the general level of prices rises 
under inflationary conditions. But 
profits are not in the same category 
as wages. Profits don’t have to eat. 
Although industrial ownership is more 
widely distributed in the United 
States than in other countries, the 
great bulk of corporate profits is dis- 
tributed among the well-to-do. The 
share of the nation’s wage-earners in 
the total profit distribution is relative- 
ly insignificant. 

In order to assure a fair return on 
investment and to keep the profit 
system going, it is right and proper 
to permit prices which would sustain 
a reasonable rate of business income. 
To allow price increases at the ex 
pense of the consumer in order to de 
fray excessive and inflated profit rates 
is another matter. 

Take a look at the profits of the 
steel companies. Back in the days of 
World War I steel reaped a real profit 
harvest. At the peak the companies 
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collected at the annual rate of 47 cents 
on every dollar invested. After taxes, 
they retained 28 cents per dollar after 
all taxes at that time. That’s making 
money at a pretty good clip, especial- 
ly when much of it is at the taxpayer’s 
expense, as was the case in wartime. 
At that rate the investors could double 
their money in just a little more than 
three and one-half years. 

In the 1920s steel companies’ prof- 
its before taxes averaged 8.5 cents on 
the invested dollar. During the de- 
pression they kept prices up, but prof- 
its turned to losses. As the result, 
their average for the Thirties was 
only 2 cents on the dollar. The World 
War Il profit peak of 1941-43 was 
about 17.5 cents per dollar. This 
brought their average for the Forties 
to 15 cents on the dollar. 

In the three years preceding Korea, 
1947 through 1949, the steel com- 
panies’ profits were 18.5 cents on the 
dollar, or the best profit rate since 
World War I. That is the base period 
under the price stabilization industry 
earnings standard, and it is certainly 
most favorable for the steel com- 

ies. 

By 1951 steel profits before taxes 
hit the annual rate of 30 cents on the 
invested dollar, or the highest rate in 
thirty-three years, and twice the rate 
which the industry enjoyed in the 
fabulous Forties. On a tonnage basis 
this meant a 1951 profit of $20 per 
ton of steel, as compared with the 
lush $11 per ton in the high-earning 
years of 1947-49. 

Profits after taxes were nothing to 
cry about either. In 1947-51 they 
averaged over 12 cents on the invested 
dollar and were the best since 1919. 

An increase of $3 per ton of steel, 
permitted under the Capehart amend- 
ment, would not only cover the wage 
increase cost to the steel companies 
but would assure them a return at the 
annual rate of at least 28 cents for 
every dollar of stockholders’ invest- 
ment. This seems to be very much 
more than anything that the steel 
companies could possibly claim as a 
“normal,” “fair” or “reasonable” 
profit. What could any fair-minded 
person say, then, about the companies’ 
demand of a price increase of $12 
per ton ? 

These examples of the steel indus- 
tty an’ of our friend the manufac- 
lurer turning out his $50 product and 
giving « 10 per cent wage increase 
to his  orkers illustrate the difficulties 
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involved in keeping a balanced wage- 
price relationship in an inflationary 
period such as this. 

What they show, above all, is that 
in a period of rising prices and of 
assured demand for the product, 
there is a strong tendency through- 
out business to “pyramid” charges on 
top of any increase in wage costs. 
They show that a wage increase by a 
producing firm does not warrant a 
proportionate price increase by that 
firm. There does exist a strong ten- 
dency under the present conditions to 
use increased wages as an excuse for 
a disproportionate rise in prices in 
order to increase corporate earnings. 

Mr. Randall’s claim that for every 
dollar of increased labor cosis the 
steel companies must pay another 
extra dollar for the increased costs 
of the materials and services they 
buy, “as every businessman knows,” 
is not only without justification, it is 
simply not borne out by the actual 
record of experience. 

The steel workers had an increase 
in wages in the middle of 1948 which 
raised labor costs per ton by around 
$3. But material costs to the steel 
companies remained stable from the 
beginning of 1948 until the middle of 
1950. The last steel wage increase 
took place in December, 1950. But 
for the twelve-month period follow- 
ing this last wage increase, there has 
been no appreciable increase in the 
costs of materials and services bought 
by the steel companies. 

Mr. Randall’s irate and irresponsi- 
ble statements might have strength- 
ened the belief of some people in the 
myth that prices must rise as much 
as wages. After the heat of his re- 
marks had been spent, all they did 
was to highlight the true realities 
behind that myth. The truth is that 
the cost-push in an inflationary period 
is very largely the profit-push, en- 
hanced in the profit system by the 
seeking of the highest possible return 
that the seller can get in a seller’s 
market. Wages play a secondary, not 
the leading part in this push. On an 
inflationary rise, wages always lag 
behind prices, instead of leading 
them. 

What is more, in a period of in- 
flation, collective bargaining has a 
stabilizing effect on wages and wage 
costs. A union contract, set to run 
for an extended period of time, serves 
to discourage haphazard bidding up 
of wage rates in skill categories in 





which labor is scarce. Under a col- 
lective bargaining agreement the best 
interests of all workers under the con- 
tract are safeguarded, not of only a 
few favorites, and the public interest 
is best served as well. 

If Mr. Randall and “the business- 
men who know” were right, all costs, 
in the final analysis, would be labor 
costs. This is what Karl Marx taught 
in his labor theory of value. It is 
rather odd for us on the labor side to 
have to argue with Mr. Randall’s 
Marxian economics. But we feel we 
should point out to him that the pro- 
ductive contribution of machinery and 
equipment long since paid for does 
make a difference, as does technologi- 
cal advance contributing to better 
productivity. 

Between 1946 and 1950 the num- 
ber of man-hours required to produce 
a ton of finished steel declined 17.2 
per cent. This increased productivity 
per man per hour substantially cut 
back the increased labor cost per ton 
during that period. 

In other words, while the industry 
pays more for each hour of labor, it 
needs fewer hours to produce a ton 
of steel. Under these conditions it is 
hardly justifiable to charge the full 
percentage increase in the rate of pay 
to the price of the final product. 

The wage question underlying this 
dispute is the question of vital con- 
cern to all workers, in all industries 
and trades. For involved in it is 
the ability of our economy to main- 
tain stability in the years to come. 
On a balanced relationship between 
wages and prices depends our ability - 
to avert a post-defense depression. 
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COAST TO COAST 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 











primary elections, local 

units of Labor’s League 
for Political Education are in 
action as never before. This 
time nobody is under any illu- 
sions about magic formulas for 
winning elections. This time 
our leaders and members 
realize that we are in a long- 
term fight, and that it takes 
more than resolutions to elect 
our friends. 

From Maine to California 
and in all the other forty-six 
states in between, registration 
lists are being checked, 
L.L.P.E. endorsement conven- 
tions are being held and 
precinct lists are being broken 
down, with mailing and phone 
teams operating as never 
before. There is plenty of ac- 
tivity from coast to coast. 

Most A. F. of L. members 
have come to realize that, with 
only 8,000,000 members out of 
an adult population in the 
United States of 97,000,000, 
the A. F. of L. cannot “deliver 
a victory” for any candidate. 

However, they do know it is impor- 
tant that working people make their 
contribution to decent government by 
registering, seeing to it that the record 
of each friendly candidate is known, 
and then voting for these friends on 
Election Day. 

It is not a case of the A. F. of L. 
trying to “dictate” how a bloc of 
voters shall vote. The 1950 census 
showed that 73 per cent of all adults 
were registered and qualified to vote. 
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N THE midst of the spring eves 
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How many unions can boast as good 
a record? All Labor’s League for 
Political Education is trying to do is 
help boost the registration and voting 
habits of union members to be on 
a par with the rest of the population, 
so that friendly candidates will have 
a chance on Election Day. 

You can be sure that the doctors’ 
lobby and the local manufacturers’ 
association see to it that their mem- 
bers vote—and vote against our can- 


didates—on Election Day. The U.S. 





Chamber of Commerce has 
just published a slick little 
leaflet on how and whom to 
register in order to elect reac- 
tionaries on Election Day. 

Endorsements, edicts and 
resolutions issued by L.L.P.E. 
from Washington could never 
win elections. It takes local 
action to win elections. It is 
the kind of locally inspired ac- 
tion that is prevalent through- 
out the country this year that 
pays off in election results. 

For instance: 

In Baltimore, for the third 
successive election, the local 
branch of Labor’s League has 
set up a registration committee. 
In times past the union lists 
were checked against the reg- 
istrar’s list and the percentage 
of members registered to vote 
greatly increased. This time 
Baltimore has gone a step fur- 
ther. The League placed a car 
card urging registration in 
every one of Baltimore’s 1,400 
streetcars and buses the week 
before the registration dead- 
line for the primaries. 

In Kansas City the local labor 
paper ran a standard form that could 
be cut out and mailed to the registrar 
in order to have changes of addresses 
recorded for those who had moved 
from one precinct to another. 

What is happening at the state 
level almost everywhere is reflected in 
this news item, commenting on the 
recent annual State Federation of 
Labor convention, which was pub- 
lished in the Arizona Labor Journal: 
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Political Action Is Keynote of 
Annual Federation Meeting 


With two exceptions, all of the reso- 
lutions presented had something to do 
with political effort. Either some change 
in labor laws was desired cr some new 
legislation was needed for the protec- 
tion of working people. 


Help was needed for our friends in 
the Legislature and the national Con- 
gress—or certain un-friends needed to 


be retired. 


There are two crucial primary elec- 
tions coming up in June in Maine 
and in California, at the far ends of 
the country, reflecting the non-parti- 
san nature of American Federation 
of Labor political action. 

Maine has always been a one-party 
Republican state. For many years its 
politics have been dominated by the 
reactionary forces led by Senator 
Owen Brewster, who is up for re- 
election this year. 

But the picture has changed since 
1947. In that year two state anti- 
labor laws were passed in Maine. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
not numerically strong in the state. 
Everyone thought it monumental im- 
prudence when labor set out to repeal 
the acts through direct referendum by 
the voters. 

But labor gained the support of the 
college presidents, the school teachers, 
and of both the Farm Bureau and the 
Grange. Then the middle-of-the-road 
liberals in the Republican Party, led 
by Margaret Smith and Frederick 
Payne, took up the fight, and the 
referendum vote to repeal the anti- 
labor laws was carried by 135,000 to 
48.000, more than the two-thirds 
necessary. 

This woke up the citizens of Maine. 
They came to realize that they de- 
served better government and that it 
was in their power to get better gov- 
frnment through the election of lib- 
eral candidates. 

In the 1948 election Margaret 
Smith was elected to the United States 
Senat>. This broke the tradition that 
only ex-Governors should go to the 
Senate from Maine. Margaret Smith 
beat two ex-Governors to win her 
homination. 


In the same year Frederick Payne 


was elected Governor. He broke the 
traditio that the governorship was 
reserve! for the president of the State 
Senate by defeating his opponent 
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. delegates to Taft. 


soundly. Governor Payne recently 
broke another tradition by appointing 
the president of the Maine Federation 
of Labor to the important Maine De- 
velopment Corporation. This is the 
first time that labor in Maine. has had 
formal representation in an important 
state post. 

Now Governor Payne is out to beat 
another Maine tradition—that in- 
cumbent Governors do not run for 
the Senate. He is taking on Senator 
Owen Brewster in the June 16 pri- 
mary. 

Fortunately, Senator Brewster’s un- 
savory record is catching up with 
him. He is slipping badly. In the 
party convention in April, Brewster 
promised to deliver all of the state’s 
But when Gover- 
nor Payne and Senator Smith got 
through, Brewster was lucky to get 
just a third of the delegates. 


ucH has been said about corrup- 
M tion. We are emphatically 
against corruption. We have said 
right along that corruption is a bi- 
partisan problem. Brewster represents 
the corruption problem in the G.O.P. 
His long-time connection as errand 
boy for Pan-American Airways, for 
which he arranged wiretapping serv- 
ices during the Howard Hughes inves- 
tigation; his strange relationship with 
the tax-fixing mystery man, Henry 
Grunewald, through whom he distrib- 
uted illicit funds as G.O.P. Senate 
campaign chairman in 1950; his self- 
seeking record in defending favored 
business cronies at the expense of his 
own state—all these things are at long 
last proving too much for the voters 
of Maine to stomach. 

Obviously, there are not enough 
trade unionists in Maine to beat 
Brewster. When Brewster is beaten 
by Frederick Payne on June 16, it 
will be a victory for all the people of 
Maine and a victory for New Eng- 
land Republican liberalism, which has 
had a rebirth in the last four or five 
years. 

In California this year the Senate 
race is between a successful inde- 
pendent newspaper publisher, who 
worked his way up from the bottom, 
and the son of a wealthy reactionary 
newspaper publisher. 

Senator William Knowland, the 
wealthy publisher’s son, has never in- 
troduced a single bill in six years for 
the general benefit of California citi- 
zens. The only bill he is remembered 


for is the vicious Knowland amend- 
ment, which makes it possible for 
state unemployment commissions to 
refuse compensation to any unem- 
ployed person who refuses to work as 
a strikebreaker. But mostly Know- 
land is known as “the Senator from 
Formosa,” since he has become the 
chief spokesman in trying to pry more 
dollars out of the U.S. Treasury for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government on 
Formosa. 

Knowland is challenged by Con- 
gressman Clinton McKinnon, who first 
made a success as a liberal independ- 
ent newspaper publisher in his home 
district. McKinnon was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, and 
has not forgotten his origin. He won’t 
take dictation from labor or anyone 
else. But after considering each is- 
sue on its merits, McKinnon usually 
comes up on the side of the little fel- 
low, whether he be a workingman, 
small farmer or independent business- 
man. 

McKinnon is running as a Demo- 
crat in a state where there are a mil- 
lion more Democrats than Republi- 
cans registered: McKinnon is the 
type of independent, conscientious 
statesman that the U.S. Senate sorely 
needs. 

To the outside observer it would 
look like a sure victory for McKinnon. 
Actually, California’s peculiar cross- 
filing system, in which candidates run 
on all tickets, confuses the voters so 
badly that Knowland could conceiv- 
ably get the nomination of both par- 
ties in the June 3 primary. 

For that reason, the well-organized 
California State L.L.P.E. is doing its 
utmost to bring to its members the 
true records of these two men. The 
American Federation of Labor has 
more than a million members in Cali- 
fornia, but total registration is more 
than five million, so obviously labor 
alone cannot elect McKinnon. But 
the votes of A. F. of L. members could 
mean the margin between victory and 
defeat on June 3. 

Not only in Maine and California 
but in all the states of the Union, the 
battle to put good men in office and 
keep them there goes on. Win or lose, 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion is making its contribution to 
good citizenship by urging members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to vote—and to vote intelligently, with 
the voting records of the candidates, 
not their party labels, as the guide. 
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by William Green 


HE most precious heritage that 

has come to us from the found- 

ing days of the American repub- 
lic is the heritage of freedom and of 
equality of opportunity. Our institu- 
tions, our government, the Constitu- 
tion itself, all of these have been 
devised to safeguard the dignity of 
the individual person and to further 
the welfare of the individual. 

In totalitarian countries, under dic- 
tatorship, freedom does not and can- 
riot exist. Personal choices in shaping 
one’s life are so severely curtailed, 
life itself is so ruthlessly confined to 
the prescribed mold, that equality of 
opportunity is ruled out. In a dic- 
tatorship, national life is not the sum 
of purposeful, creative drives of many 
people, of competition and conflict of 
ideas. Instead, it is shaped by over- 
riding power of the state, of the gov- 
ernment that directs the life of the 
governed without their consent. 

With human freedom as the central 
issue of our time, the much used and 
often abused word “freedom” must 
not lose its true meaning. Freedom 
is not absolute. Nor does it exist in 
a vacuum. It is a part of life. 

In a modern society and in a de- 
mocracy such as ours, freedom means 
the right of a man to do as he chooses, 
to manage his affairs as he sees fit, 
up to the point where what he does 
would interfere with the right of 
others in the community to do as 
they choose and to manage their 
affairs. 

The line limiting the freedom of the 
individual must be drawn at the point 
where free choice of the individual 
would injure the welfare of the whole 
group. 

In other words, the general welfare 
of all individuals is above the welfare 
of any one individual. The task of 
the government, from the traffic cop 
to the Supreme Court, is to referee 
the clashes arising among freedoms 
of citizens in order to assure to each 
citizen the maximum freedom con- 
sistent with that of others. 

It is the maximum personal free- 
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dom of the individual person, con- 
sistent with the welfare of all, that 
became the underlying principle of 
our Constitution. In a democracy the 
common interests of the people are 
carried out, their conflicting purposes 
resolved, and both are managed by 
majority rule. 

A democratic majority, if unre- 
strained, may become tyrannical and 
oppressive to the minority. The men 
who founded our system of govern- 
ment saw this clearly and wisely pro- 
vided against it. The framers of our 
Constitution and those who perfected 
it in the early years enumerated in 
the Bill of Rights personal liberties 
which they thus placed beyond the 
reach of any changing popular ma- 
jorities of the days to come. 

Among the rights of the individual 
safeguarded by the Constitution is the 
assurance of an equal voice in the 
control of his government. This right 
is fundamental. Without its unham- 
pered exercise, majority rule itself is 
impaired and the formation of a 
sound and democratic public policy 
is endangered. 

Reprehensible and undemocratic 
laws in the remainder of the Southern 
states which still exact a poll tax as 
a condition of the right to vote, to 
that extent still hamper the fulfillment 
of the right of all Americans to take 
full part in the democratic process. 

But it is not enough, for the full 
exercise of citizenship, to have an 
equal voice in government. The right 
of equal opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits of society and to contribute 
to its progress is no less basic. Fore- 
most in the exercise of this right is 
the opportunity to obtain productive 
employment and to obtain fair and 
just compensation for it. 

It is a dismal fact that millions of 
American workers today are still de- 
nied equality of opportunity because 
of widespread discrimination against 
them because of race, creed and na- 
tional origin. The chief sufferer from 
this discrimination is the Negro. But 
there is also discrimination against 








workers only because they happen to 
be Catholics or Jews. 

This discrimination takes the form 
of either a denial of employment alto- 
gether, or confinement to a less desir- 
able or more menial work, or offer of 
substandard pay for the same work. 

Discrimination in employment bhe- 
cause of race or religion has, and can 
have, no mora! justification. Fed by 
intolerance and prejudice, it is deeply 
rvoted in the economic causes. It is 
the last major frontier of the kind of 
competition that is carried on at the 
expense of the worker’s living stand- 
ards. Job and wage discrimination of 
this kind breeds substandard living 
conditions. It eats away and under- 
mines the foundations of fair labor 
standards. It blights the economic 
opportunity for all. 


en employment prac- 
tices cannot and must not be 
tolerated by organized labor. They are 
the enemy of labor. To the trade 
union movement, the undermining of 
a fair labor standard anywhere is a 
threat to labor everywhere. 

Consider the facts. When men were 
called upon to defend their country 
with their lives, they served without 
regard to race or creed. When our 
GIs came back from the last war, 
many of them found that there was 
a difference. 

According to an official government 
survey from which data were compiled 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
the income of Negro veterans in the 
key Southern cities surveyed was very 
much lower than that of the white 
veterans. The income level of the 
white veterans, according to this sur- 
vey, ranged up to 70 per cent above 
that of the Negro ex-Gls. 

This condition continues. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 census, non-white 
families in the nation earned on the 
average less than half of the average 
income of white families. 

The non-white families averaged 
only about $30 a week, as against 
the white average of nearly 363. 
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No less serious to the Negro is the 
greater degree of insecurity in his job 
to which he is exposed. Once a 
Negro loses his job, his chances of 
obtaining other employment in many 
areas, and even industries, are far 
poorer than those of the white worker. 
Too often the Negro still finds himself 
“last to be hired and the first to be 
fired.” 

Early in World War II the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice was formed to deal 
with the problem of employment dis- 
crimination against minorities. I had 
the privilege of serving on-that com- 
mittee personally. Other representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 


Labor served on the national F.E.P.C. 








Striking members of Commercial Telegraphers are trying to win a square deal from tough employer 


after the first committee had been 
reorganized. 

While the committee did not possess 
full enforcement powers, it had behind 
it the full prestige of the office of the 
President of the United States. Dur- 
ing the brief period of its existence, it 
accomplished much to advance the 
policy of non-discrimination. 

In the present emergency little has 
been done until recently when a Com- 
mittee on Contract Compliance was 
established under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Dwight Palmer and with partici- 
pation of the American Federation of 
Labor. While the existence of this 
committee is of great importance, it 
must be recognized that it neither is 
designed to nor does in fact meet the 
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problem of permanent elimination of 
discriminatory practices in employ- 
ment. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has vigorously championed the re- 
moval of barriers to equal oppor- 
tunity in employment. In the present 
session of Congress it has endorsed 
the purposes of the Humphrey and 
Ives bills pending before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Equal opportunity will not be as- 
sured to all Americans until the right 
to employment without discrimination 
is firmly and fully established in our 
land. The American Federation of 
Labor is dedicated to the vital task of 
making this right secure for all time. 


Strike Gets All-Out A. F. of L. Baching 





Te Commercial Telegraphers Union is receiving 
the full backing of the American Federation of 
Labor in the current nationwide strike against Western 
Union. The overworked and underpaid employes are 
seeking the standard 40-hour week and wages and work- 
ing conditions at least partially resembling those now 
prevailing in other industries. The Western Union 
management deliberately forced the employes to strike 
by refusing to sit down with the union and negotiate a 
settlement in the American way. 

The 40-hour week is ten years overdue in Western 
Union. It is the prevailing practice in almost all Amer- 
can industry. The $1.30 average hourly rate of Western 
Union employes is far below the $1.75 in comparable 
utility industries. Despite this great disparity, the em- 
ployes hve been asking for an increase of only 16 cents 
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an hour, but stubborn Western Union has refused to give 
even one penny. 

The Commercial Telegravhers Union has offered to 
compromise the issues in dispute, but the company has 
disdained to make any offer at any time. The union 
has proposed arbitration. The company has repeatedly 
said no. 

President William Green, speaking for the 8,000,000 
members of the American Federation of Labor, de- 
nounced Western Union’s management. The attitude of 
Western Union, he said, constituted “a company declara- 
tion of war against the union representing its employes.” 
President Green has called on every State Federation of 
Labor and the central labor unions in 822 cities across 
the land to support the Western Union strikers “to the 
limit.” About 30,000 men and women are on strike. 











The democratic spirit is very 
strong. Conventigns feature 
free speech 


By A. J. 


President, International Association of Machinists 


HIS month nearly three-quarters 

of a million members of the 

International Association of 
Machinists are paying their respects 
to the nineteen railroad 
who founded the Fighting Machinists 
on May 5, 1888. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was in its seventh year. The outlook 
for improvement in the standards and 
conditions of those who worked for 
wages was not optimistic, and this 
state of affairs applied particularly to 
those who had learned the craft of 
the machinist. 

One man, a journeyman machinist 
called Tom Talbot, proud of his coun- 
try and of his trade, felt this condi- 
tion, but not enough to do much about 
it until his eldest son became eligible 


machinists 
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to attend high school. Then it was 
discovered that the income of a jour- 
neyman machinist did not provide for 
such luxury. 

This discovery, while shocking and 
discouraging, did not cause Talbot 
to lose faith in the scheme of things. 
Instead, it posed a problem. A prob- 
lem—to a machinist—-is something to 
be solved, not cursed; and the rea- 
soning that followed, coupled with 
Talbot’s influence and leadership, 
eventually brought the nineteen men 
together and made Lodge No. 1 of 
the National Association of Machin- 
ists and Mechanical Engineers an 
accomplished fact. 

In those days there was no talk 
about collective bargaining. A ma- 
chinist joined with his fellows and 
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agreed to keep the trade standards 
high and to refuse to work for less 
than a minimum rate of pay set by 
them. 


In September of the same vear, 
1888, the officers of the lodge took up 
a collection and issued a circular let- 


ter to a list of machinists throughout 
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the nation, and by the end of the first 
year there were thirty-four lodges 
with 1,500 members in seventeen dif- 
ferent states. 

Today, at the beginning of its sixty- 
fifth year, the I. A. of M. has several 
local lodges whose membership in 
each case exceeds that number by 
twenty times and more. 

The union’s history started in a 
locomotive pit in the shops of what 
is now the Southern Railroad in At- 
lanta, Georgia, and it was natural 
that its original strength and influence 
grew in that industry. Its part in the 
development of collective bargaining 
and industrial democracy on the rail- 
toads, in cooperation with the other 
slandard craft unions, is a matter of 
record for all to see. 

It is not strange that the example 
set by the machinists on the railroads 
spread quickly to other industries 
where machinists were employed, 
and there are few where machinists 
are not required. This spread has 
been a continually expanding phe- 
nomenon and today, among many 
other lines of endeavor, employes rep- 
resente| by the Fighting Machinists 
can be found on the air transport 
lines an in the airframe plants; on 
the bus and truck lines and in local 
transpoii maintenance service; in the 


automo!) ile plants and in the automo- 
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Union is growing rapidly. Partial view of recent swearing-in of 3,781 new Twin Cities members 


tive maintenance services; in the tool, 
die, gauge and fixture shops and in 
the vital tool machine industry. 
The International Association of 
Machinists today represents employes 
in more than 300 industrial classifica- 
tions. In the files of the Agreement 
Section of the Research Department, 
at its headquarters in Washington, 
the I. A. of M. has more than 12,000 
collective bargaining. agreements. 
From thirty-four local lodges in 
early 1889, the number has grown to 
a total of 1,900. At the present time 
there are local lodges in every state of 
the United States and in every prov- 


ince of Canada as well as in Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 


psi the start the principle of 
democratic procedures has been a 
basic plank in the organization’s 
structure. This principle has been 
modified and expanded over the years 
according to experience, but there has 
been no change in that basic principle. 

The initiative and referendum have 
been in existence in the I. A. of M. 
for many years. So has the power to 
recall elected officers. The Machin- 
ists’ Union stands second to no or- 
ganization, and excels many, in the 





Bargaining is utilized to obtain improved wages and conditions 
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Educational programs help local leaders to serve members better 


degree of control by the membership 
of every branch of activity within the 
organization. 

Obviously, there must have been a 
record of accomplishment and service 
to the membership during the years 
of its existence. There is no other 
explanation for its growth and its 
present-day position in the economic 
and political picture and in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 

This record of accomplishment 
could only have been developed by 
firm convictions on the part of the 
individual member and the character 
and courage to fight and sacrifice, if 
necessary, for them. 

This type of active membership is 
sustained and inspired by the knowl- 
edge of its local responsibility and 
duty, and for the past two years this 
example has attracted new members 
at the rate of 10,000 each month. 

This is not intended to be a story 
on “how to succeed.” It is merely 
a report of progress regarding an 
experiment, started sixty-four years 
ago, based on the belief that, in a 
world of organized forces, the indi- 
vidual must be part of an organized 
force serving his particular problem. 

The affairs of the International 
Association of Machinists are admin- 
istered from Grand Lodge Headquar- 
ters, which occupies the greater part 
of the seven-storied Machinists Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C. 

An Executive Council consisting of 
the international president, the gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer and nine gen- 
eral vice-presidents supervises the 
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administration of the union’s business 
and sets policy in accordance with the 
laws set by the membership and modi- 
fied from time to time through regular 
convention action followed by a gen- 
eral secret ballot referendum. 

Seven of the general vice-presidents 
are assigned to supervise geographical 
territories in the United Siates and 
Canada. One is assigned to serve the 
interests of the members in the rail- 
road industry. These officers function 
through a staff of 150 grand lodge 
representatives and 350 local elected 
business representatives, the latter re- 
ceiving partial financial support from 
the grand lodge through donations 
to the local organizations. 

A regional office has been in exist- 
ence in every region of the National 
Labor Relations Board since 1944, 
Each regional office is .administered 
by a grand lodge representative with 
special training in that work. 

The headquarters building in Wash- 
ington houses the offices of the inter- 
national president, the general secre- 
tary-treasurer and the editor of the 
Machinists’ Monthly Journal, who is 
also an elected grand lodge officer. 

The office of international president 
includes the Research Department, 
the Railway Department, the Air 
Transport Department, the Automo- 
tive Department, the Educational De- 
partment, the I. A. of M. Library, the 


Legal Department, the Legislative De-. 


partment, and the editor and staff of 
the weekly newspaper, The Machinist, 
which, with the Monthly Journal, is 


sent to each member’s home address. 
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These departments are staffed by 
approximately 400 members of the 
Office Employes International U: on. 
These office employes work und:r a 
model collective bargaining coniract 
between union and employer which 
originated in the early days of the 
Department supervision is 
by trained officers of the union or 
professional specialists. 

The Research Department, which 
functions as a fact-gathering agency, 
assists local and district officers in 
negotiations and with factual material 
for use in organizing activity. It 
maintains the file of I. A. of M. col- 
lective bargaining agreements, one of 
the largest single collections of labor- 
management contracts in the world. 
The agreements are analyzed and 
coded on Key-sort cards for speedy 
and easy tabulation. The informa- 
tion is used in briefs and wage cases 
and to support the union’s presenta- 
tions before legislative committees and 
government boards and agencies. 

The department also maintains a 
file of other unions’ agreements for 
such use as may prove to be useful 
and practical. It also serves as ad- 
viser in questions of arbitration when- 
ever requested. A staff member of 
the Research Department serves as a 
contact with many federal agencies. 


HE Educational Department, a 
yy seit division for several 
years, has, in addition to serving as an 
organizational medium, carried on 
training of the field staff through in- 
stitutes held in strategic spots in the 
United States and Canada. Institutes 
for international representatives and 
business representatives are designed 
to instruct them as to their many 
duties and how to fulfill them effec- 
tively and to give them a thorough 
understanding of the ideals and ob- 
jectives of the labor movement as 
a whole. 

Currently, the Department is carry- 
ing on institutes for the training of 
local lodge officials. These institutes 
get to the very roots of the organiza- 
tion—elected local officers, stewards, 
committeemen and delegates. 

The program is set in motion by 
a request from the local group. Then 
planning and promotion build up to 
the institute, which requires six to 
seven sessions and covers the history 
of the American labor movement. the 
local lodge, its functions, and the 
duties of each officer and member in 
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eflectuating those functions. More 
than twenty-four institutes of this 
kind have already been held, with a 
backlog of requests from local lodges 
covering many months in the future. 

In addition to assisting in the writ- 
ing of organizational material, bro- 
chures, pamphlets and standard ma- 
terial which is supplied local lodges 
upon request, the Educational Depart- 
ment has made one film strip, called 
“Cradle of Action,” emphasizing the 
importance of the local lodge and its 
potentialities. 

The Machinists’ Monthly Journal 
and The Machinist serve the union in 
communicating spot news reports, 
current events and events of impor- 
tance to the membership as well as 
educational and inspirational articles 
designed to spread conviction and to 
assist the cause of liberalism. Both 
periodicals, each independent of the 
other, have received recognition in 
the field of journalism as effective 
spokes in the forward-moving wheel 
of progress for the so-called “little 
people.” 

A monthly Research Bulletin is 
printed and circulated to the field 
staff. This contains the latest eco- 


the forty-eight page pamphlet, “Truth 
and Consequences.” This pamphlet 
sets forth the truth about the Taft- 
Hartley Law and the consequences to 
the labor movement. 

“Truth and Consequences” is an 
analysis and a very comprehensive 
reply to a pamphlet issued by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers entitled “The New Labor Law,” 
which eulogized (naturally) this 
straitjacket for American labor. Over 
80,000 copies of “Truth and Conse- 
quences” have been distributed 
throughout the world to labor leaders 
and universities. 

The union’s field staff is supplied 
with organizing manuals. The shop 
stewards are provided with stewards’ 
manuals. Recently a pension and 
welfare manual was prepared and 
distributed to the field staff by the 
Research Department to keep the staff 
people up-to-date on the developments 
in this phase of industrial relations. 


N GENERAL labor movement activity, 
the International Association of 
Machinists has never failed to support 
the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. During the several at- 


The Machinists have scores of outstanding women’s auxiliaries 


nomic trends and developments and 
facts which can be used for speeches 
or arguments in organizing or nego- 
tiating. Its purpose is to disseminate 
information and authoritative statis- 
ties to those in the field in a usable 
form. 

Among many pieces of special edu- 
cational material euthored or com- 
piled b. its headquarters staff, the 
Machini-is have been the source of 
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tempts at dual 
unionism in the 
past half cen- 
tury, there was 
no international 
or national un- 
ion more mili- 
tant than the 
Machinists in 
the fight for one 
labor federation 


for America. We still hold to the 
truth that there is only room for one 
federation, and we consider the estab- 
lishment of real unity in the labor 
movement an absolute necessity. 

In the field of international union- 
ism the International Association of 
Machinists has been active for many 
years. It has maintained direct affili- 
ation with the International Metal 
Workers Federation and the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation, 
except during World War II, and has 
reaffiliated with these reactivated 
groups. At present the Machinists’ 
international representative is attend- 
ing meetings of the Metal Workers in 
Europe. 

The Machinists are well represented 
in federal agencies. This is a de- 
velopment which has its roots deep 
in the union’s history. 

A former international president 
was for years A. F. of L. member of 
the old Railway Labor Board, which 
functioned during government con- 
trol of the railroads in World War I 
and which broke up with the shop- 
crafts’ strike in 1922. 

During World War II the editor of 
the Machinists’ Monthly Journal (now 
retired under our pension laws) was 
alternate A. F. of L. member of the 
National War Labor Board. He was 
succeeded by a grand lodge repre- 
sentative, now resident vice-president. 
During the existence of the War Labor 
Board, the I. A. of M. assigned a rep- 
resentative to each W.L.B. region to 
assist each local lodge in the region 
in the preparation and presentation of 
cases on a (Continued on Page 35) 


Members of this union believe in 
good deeds and good citizenship. 
Here a guide dog is given to man 
needing one at Long Beach, Calif. 








Big Business Seeking Total Control 


of Government, George Meany Says 


A. F. of L. Leader Receives Torch of Hope Award 


HE real issue in the 1952 politi- 

cal campaign is the drive of Big 

Business “to take over control of 
the American government—lock, 
stock and barrel,” Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany of the American 
Federation of Labor told a nationwide 
radio audience on May 7. He spoke 
from the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City. 

In a fighting speech before the City 
of Hope’s annual dinner, at which he 
was awarded the humanitarian insti- 
tution’s “Torch of Hope” in recogni- 
tion of distinguished service, Brother 
Meany declared: 

“It is no secret that for the last 
twenty years Big Business has not 
felt at home in the White House. For 
a great part of that period they did 
not even control Congress. 

“In recent years, however, control 
of Congress has come to them through 
a coalition of the Republicans who 
follow the lead of Bob Taft and Joe 
Martin and the so-called Dixiecrats, 
whose social, economic and political 
philosophy goes back to the days 
before the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

“Now they want, in addition, con- 
trol of the executive branch of our 
government. 

“If they succeed, the cause of 
human progress will suffer a major 
defeat. There will be a concerted 
movement to push America backward. 
Our hard-won advances in wages and 
working conditions will be reversed. 
There will be no restraints on prices. 

“Efforts to improve social security 
benefits, to raise minimum standards 
and to initiate national health insur- 
ance will have to be postponed. The 
Taft-Hartley Act will be used as a 
sledge-hammer to destroy the trade 
unions.” 

The dinner at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria was attended by a huge audi- 
ence of leaders of organized labor. 
Also present were many well-known 
public officials. 
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Secretary Meany is set to do some cake-cutting at New York dinner 


Rallying the labor and progressive 
forces of the nation to battle against 
the vicious political objectives of Big 
Business, Mr. Meany said: 

“In the fight to maintain the rights 
of the many against the power of the 
privileged few, every liberal-minded 
citizen must enlist. 

“We can only win by determined 
and intelligent use of our rights as 
American citizens in the political field, 


as well as in the economic field. As 
in every other battle of the age-old 
war for human progress, workers 
must lead the way. 

“To the rest of the world for the 
last century and a half, America has 
been the land of hope. Let us keep 
it that way.” 

Addresses were also delivered by 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Vice-Presi- 
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dent Matthew Woll, Vice-President 
David Dubinsky, President Martin P. 
Durkin of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing and Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor Ralph Wright. 

All the speakers paid tribute to the 
guest of honor, commending his char- 
acter and his notable achievements 
as an American and a trade unionist 
during war and peace. 

President Green said: 

“Brother Meany has brought to the 
service of our great Federation quali- 
ties and capacities of the highest 
order, developed out of a background 
of bedrock trade unionism.” 

President Truman sent a special 
message to the dinner. The Chief 
Executive extended his congratula- 
tions and said that the A. F. of L.’s 
secretary-treasurer “has devoted his 
energies and his abilities to making 
labor an effective force for economic 
justice at home and peace and free- 
dom abroad.” 

Mr. Meany launched into his attack 
on the objectives of Big Business in 
politics by pointing to the current 
steel crisis and the eagerness with 
which members of Congress have 
jumped into the fray on the side of 
the employers. 

From Capitol Hill, he said, a great 
deal of oratory “and just plain nvise” 
could be heard about the rights of 
property, but little or nothing was 
heard about the necessity of an ade- 
quate and uninterrupted supply of the 
tools of war for the men fighting in 
Korea. 

“Not much,” Mr. Meany continued, 
“about the rights of hundreds of thou- 
sands of American workers who feel 
that they are justly entitled to a wage 
commensurate with increased living 
costs and in conformity with wage 
controls promulgated under the law. 

“And we hear no comment at all 
from Congress about the major factor 
of this crisis—the demand of the steel 
companies for a price increase over 
and above that which is justified un- 
der the government’s price control 
policy, which has heretofore been 
applied to industries other than steel.” 

After detailing the do-nothing rec- 
ord of the present Congress on pro- 
gressive legislation, the A. F. of L.’s 
Seeretar\-treasurer said: 

_ “One might feel that the business 
interest: would be satisfied with the 
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Presentation to the guest of honor was made by David Dubinsky 


present situation under which they 
have a Congress eager and willing to 
do their bidding. But there is every 
evidence that this is not so. They 
apparently want much more than a 
subservient Congress. They want a 
President in the White 
House who subscribes to 
the theory that prosperity 
comes only from the top.” 

Mr. Dubinsky said that 
Mr. Meany “richly de- 
serves the affection, admi- 
ration and respect which 
he now enjoys in the ranks 
of free labor in our coun- 
try and in every other 
democratic land.” 

“We also pay tribute to 
George Meany for the 
enemies he has made,” 
added the president of the 
Interrrational Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. “We 
love him for those who 
love him and we love him 
for those who hate him.” 

Mr. Woll hailed Mr. 
Meany’s unceasing battle 
against. “the hypocritical 


Communist enemies of free labor.” 
“In honoring him,” said Mr. Woll, 
“vou have lent further inspiration and 
strength to free labor the world over.” 
The City of Hope maintains a mod- 
ern medical center near Los Angeles. 


Praise of his colleagues’ achievements 
was voiced by President William Green 
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By RICHARD J. GRAY, President, Building and Construction Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


URING these troubled times 
D we read and hear of many 
charges being made against 
the manner in which our federal 
government is now functioning. It 
would seem that the latest national 
pastime is to accuse the federal gov- 
ernment of “creeping socialism,” 
“rule by non-elective bureaucrats,” 
“infringement upon states’ rights,” 
“corruption,” “illegal seizure of 
private property” and many other 
such charges so long as they tend 
to show our country is not being 
governed in accordance with Amer- 
ican democratic principles. 

Some of these charges are entire- 
ly unfounded. Others have a great 
deal of merit. I suspect the tempo 
will increase considerably as our 
national election campaigns swing 
into full operation. 

There is one particular charge 
leveled against the current adminis- 
tration which to me outweighs all 
others in importance, and that is the 
increasing amount of centralized 
power placed in the hands of non- 
elective governmental bureaus. 

It is not intended to cast reflection 
or condemnation upon the present 
Democratic administration. Rather, 
it is my purpose to highlight a situa- 
tion which I sincerely believe needs 
to be corrected whether the party in 
power be Democratic or Republican. 

This is a most complex problem 
because it has been a gradual, steady 
process born of necessity. 

Each of the thousands of govern- 
mental bureaus, commissions, boards, 
authorities and departments can give 
many justifiable grounds for its con- 
tinued existence and operation. 

Many will admit that they operate 
in fields hitherto limited to free enter- 
prise, but they argue with vigor that 
private enterprise either failed to 
meet the demands of the people or 
that the projects are too big for any 
private company to handle. 
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So it is with the bureaus which 
administer or regulate functions previ- 
ously limited to state legislatures. The 
argument is that the state failed to 
take appropriate action to protect the 
interests of its people. 

These are not problems which are 
easily and readily solved. However, 
I believe it is important that we rec- 
ognize them in their true light and go 
about solving them in an intelligent 
manner. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of 
this entire situation is convincing 
people during a_ high-employment 
period of the dangers which lie ahead 
unless the trend is reversed. 

Big government, whether adminis- 
tered by Democrats or Republicans, 
is somewhat similar to big business in 
that it becomes more arbitrary and 
dictatorial as it grows. It takes a lot 
of money to operate, which ‘means 
heavy taxes for all of us. Most im- 
portant of all, it perpetuates encroach- 
ment upon private enterprise, which, 
if continued, will eventually result in 
a socialistic form of government. 

I believe the organic setup of our 
building and construction trades un- 





ions and our democratic form of 

government have much in common. 

Both are complex in that they op- 

erate in varied fields and have 

many branches. 

In my opinion, the operation of 
our A. F. of L. building trades un- 
ions exemplifies democracy at 
work. Our processes are sometimes 
slow and cumbersome due to the 
fact that we have consistently re- 
fused to sacrifice American prin- 
ciples for expediency. 

Let us take a close look at the 
workings of the building and con- 
struction trades unions. 

To grasp the magnitude of the 
operations of the building and con- 
struction industry, bear in mind 
that construction volume in 1951 
totaled $39 billion. The gross in- 
come of the agricultural industry 

was $37.5 billion in 1951. Thus, for 
the first time in our history, the build- 
ing ‘and construction industry is the 
No. 1 industry in the country. 

The men who played a major role 
in setting this wonderful record are 
the 3,000,000 members of the building 
and construction trades unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There are nineteen international 
building and construction trades un- 
ions, each one of which is chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
These separate international unions 
comprise the following individual 
trades: Asbestos Workers, Boilermak- 
ers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, Electrical 
Workers, Elevator Constructors, En- 
gineers, Granite Cutters, Iron Work- 
ers, Laborers, Lathers, Marble Polish- 
ers, Painters, Plasterers, Plumbers. 
Roofers, Sheet Metal Workers, Stone 
Cutters and Teamsters. 

Each international union is a sép- 
arate and distinct entity having auto- 
nomous rights and sovereign powers. 
It could be said that our nineteen 
international unions enjoy a position 
comparable to that of the forty-eight 
sovereign states of the U.S. 
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As each of our forty-eight states 
embraces many smaller governing 
bodies, such as towns, cities and coun- 
ties, so it is with each of the nineteen 
international unions. Each interna- 
tional union has many affiliated, 
chartered local unions throughout the 
country. These local unions, which 
now total about 12,500, are the very 
heart and bloodline of each interna- 
tional union. They are the direct 
governing body over the membership. 

It is the local union which nego- 
tiates with employers for wages, work- 
ing conditions and welfare benefits. 
True, in some instances our interna- 
tional unions will execute what are 
known as national agreements with 
contractors who operate on a national 
scale, but such agreements always 
provide that the contractor will be 
subject to wages, hours of work and 
working conditions to be agreed upon 
with a local union. 

Our local unions guard jealously, 
and rightfully so, against the slightest 
infringement by their particular inter- 
national union. It is the local union 
officials who are held directly respon- 
sible to the membership for the opera- 
tion of local affairs. This is not at 
all different from the attitude of cities, 
counties and towns toward infringe- 
ment upon their functions by the state. 

As the state is responsible for the 
general welfare of its particular citi- 
zens, so is the international respon- 
sible for the general welfare of its 
members. 

The relationship of the internation- 
al unions to the parent body, the 
American Federation of Labor, is 
somewhat similar to the relationship 
of the states to the federal government. 
The role of the federal government is 
to protect the general welfare of all 
American citizens. So it is with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Because of the close cooperation 
required among the nineteen different 
building trades for the successful com- 
pletion of a building or construction 
project, we have in over 600 localities 
what are known as local Building and 
Construction Trades Councils. Each 
local union is affiliated with the local 
council and the officers of the council 
are members of affiliated local unions. 

The role of the council is limited. 
It is mainly responsible for harmony 
s locally affiliated trades. The 
s chartered by the Building 
truction Trades Department. 
partment is chartered by the 
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American Federation of Labor and is 
responsible for the successful opera- 
tion of the various local councils. The 
governing body of the Department is 
the Executive Council, whose policies 
are carried out by the Department 
president and secretary-treasurer. The 
Executive Council consists of eight 
members, each a president of an affi- 
liated international union. 

Thus we see a close resemblance of 
the organizational setup of our build- 
ing trades unions to the democratic 
form of American government. 

This is even more true when one 
considers the similarity between the 
selection of local, state and national 
governmental officials and the election 
of local union, international union 
and A. F. of L. officers. 

With this similarity in mind, I 
believe we will be better able to appre- 
ciate the seriousness of the present 
trend of permitting our federal gov- 
ernment to place great powers in the 
hands of non-elective bureaus. 


DO NOT believe it is necessary to 
L cite the innumerable instances in 
which our federal government now 
operates, directly or indirectly, by 
controls and regulations, in fields 
hitherto considered as purely within 
the purview of the individual states. 
Nor is it necessary to cite the many 
instances where the federal govern- 
ment is now actively competing with 
private enterprise. 

Too many of us tend to shake our 
heads and say: 

“It is none of our affair. Besides, 
it is justified—private enterprise can’t 
do the job.” 

I say that we are and we must be 
for our American private enterprise 
system first, last and all the time. 
True, there are some occasions when 
private enterprise is unable or unwill- 
ing to do the job. Only in such in- 
stances—and even then only on a 
temporary basis—should we resort to 
federal public assistance to serve the 
needs of the American people. 

In vigorously supporting and de- 
fending our American private enter- 
prise system, we trade unionists are 
not being altruistic. We know that 
the destruction of free trade unionism 
as we know it in America today will 
follow closely the destruction of the 
free enterprise system. 

We are all aware of the perhaps 
unintentional encroachment trend of 


: our federal government. And yet we, 


who will suffer the most, have to date 
refused to cry out in protest. Why? 

Suppose the very capable and ex- 
perienced officers of our great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor were to exe- 
cute one contract covering the wages, 
hours, working conditions and welfare 
benefits of building and construction 
trades workers with the Associated 
General Contractors of America and 
the National Constructors Association, 
this one contract to cover all nineteen 
trades and to be applicable to every 
city in the country. Of course, the 
ramifications involved make this im- 
possible; but let us suppose such an 
attempt was made to infringe upon 
the sovereign rights and autonomous 
powers of the nineteen international 
unions and their 12,500 local unions. 

I daresay the hue and cry from 
these unions and their members would 
be heard around the world. 

Why then do we not stand up and 
voice our opposition to the slightest 
encroachment upon the sovereign 
rights of states and to the infringe- 
ment of the rights and functions of 
‘private enterprise ? 

Like our democratic form of gov- 
ernment, our building trades unions 
are no accident. Both have proved 
themselves to be the best system in 
the world. Complex, yes—slow and 
cumbersome, yes—but for results to 
our citizens and our members, there 
are no systems comparable to them 
in the world. 

Let us under no circumstances sacri- 
fice our American principles for ex- 
pediency. 

It is my most sincere hope that 
the 1952 Democratic and Republican 
party platforms will both contain 
pledges and safeguards against the 
trend of the federal government to 
encroach upon the functions of the 
states and of free enterprise. 
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month promises to be one of the biggest and 

best expositions ever held in the United States. 
The giant show, which is sponsored by the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, opens in New England’s largest city 
on May 17 and will continue through May 24. 

Special proclamations have been issued by Gov- 
ernor Dever of Massachusetts and Mayor Hynes of 
Boston. These proclamations designate the week of 
the show as Union Industries Week. 

Hundreds of the nation’s leading manufacturers 
of union-made products, together with national and 
international unions of the American Federation of 
of Labor, have reserved space for this mammoth ex- 
position. In addition, the exhibitors are planning 
numerous special events to make the show more 
entertaining. 

More than 1,000,000 tickets have been printed for 
the event, which is expected to draw heavily from 
all New England. Admission to the show will be free 
but by ticket only. Thousands of tickets are being 
passed out by A. F. of L. unions to their members, 
and additional thousands are being distributed 
through clubs, stores and other outlets. 

An impressive opening day ceremony is scheduled 
for May 17. The entire Executive Council of the 


i= Union Industries Show in Boston this 
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American Federation of Labor will be on hand to 
launch the show. Invitations for the opening have 
also been sent to Governor Dever, Mayor Hynes, 
Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin and a host of 
other distinguished guests. The entire ceremony 
will take place in front of the main entrance. 

In addition to the hundreds of unusual and edu- 
cational exhibits, the show management is arrang- 
ing for the appearance of many celebrities of stage, 
screen and television. Together with musical and 
novelty entertainment, there will be many special 
events in which the spectators may participate. 

Hundreds of valuable prizes will be given away 
during the eight days of the exposition. Such items 
as stoves, radios, TV sets, fresh meat, bicycles, 
jewelry, layer cakes and many others will be given 
away to lueky ticket holders at the show. 

The A. F. of L. Fire Fighters have been running 
a beauty contest throughout Massachusetts to pick 
“Miss Fire Fighter,” who will reign as queen of that 
organization’s display. 

Local unions throughout New England are ar- 
ranging for special caravans to bring spectators to 
the giant show. Buses, trains and automobiles will 
bring special delegations of union members to wit- 
ness what is likely to be the biggest and most en- 
thralling Union Industries Show in history. 
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William L. Hutcheson Is Honored 
for Service to Labor’s Cause 


IX hundred union men, repre- 

senting every state in the Un- 

ion, every Canadian province 
and even faraway Alaska, filled the 
grand ballroom of the Columbia Club 
in Indianapolis on the night of May 
3 to pay tribute to William L. Hutche- 
son, one of the grand figures of labor 
in North America for the past four 
decades. 

The occasion was a testimonial din- 
ner tendered to Brother Hutcheson, 
general president emeritus of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. After long 
years of outstanding service, he re- 
signed the presidency on January 1, 
assuming the post of president emeri- 
tus in accordance with the provisions 
of a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the union’s convention empower- 
ing him to do so whenever he deemed 
the time proper. 

Brother Hutcheson is a member of 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In recog- 
nition of his excellent service as a 
member of the Council, the last con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor reelected him by unanimous 
vote. 

Few testimonial dinners in Ameri- 
can labor history ever brought to- 
gether a more distinguished roster of 
guests than the function in honor of 
Brother Hutcheson. Conceived by 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners as a means of expressing to 
him the esteem and respect with which 
he is held by the hundreds of thou- 
sands of members of the great union 
he had done so much to build, the 
Indianapolis dinner attracted a host 
of prominent labor leaders from many 
unions and many crafts. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the A. F. of L., were there to pay 
their respects to their old colleague. 
Richar| J. Gray, president of the 
Buildin: and Construction Trades 
Department, and Joseph Keenan, 
Secretar’ of the Department, were 
there for the same purpose. 

Nume:ous presidents of interna- 
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Bill Hutcheson, the man who 
led Carpenters to a position 
of eminence, was the honor 
guest at memorable dinner 


tional unions and other leaders were 


_also in attendance at the dinner. 


But most of the guests were car- 
penters, solid and devoted trade un- 
ionists who came from far and near 
to pay tribute to “The Chief.” 

When the venerable Secretary 
Emeritus Frank Duffy, who served 
the union for forty-seven years as its 
secretary, finished recounting the 
historic contributions Brother Hutche- 
son had made down the years to the 
advancement of the well-being of the 
members of the craft and their fami- 
lies, the applause was deafening. 

William Green paid tribute to 
Brother Hutcheson as “a great rep- 
resentative of labor, a great Ameri- 
can and a great man.” He recalled 
the many occasions upon which Bill 
Hutcheson defied the forces that were 
seeking to reduce American working 
men to glorified peonage. Mr. Green 


urged that the splendid deeds of 
Brother Hutcheson should serve as an 
inspiration to continue the fight 
against all who seek to undermine 
American labor’s precious freedom. 

Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, recalled the many times that 
Bill Hutcheson had stood four-square 
against attempts to subvert the sound 
principles upon which organized la- 
bor in America was founded. 

“I consider William L. Hutcheson 
one of the foremost labor leaders of 
all time,” said Brother Tobin. “He 
represents the best there is in the la- 
bor movement, and it makes me feel 
lonely to know he is laying down his 
buckler and sword. 

“But it makes me happy to know 
that the leadership of the United 
Brotherhood has passed into worthy 
hands. I know Maurice Hutcheson, 
and I have the highest regard for his 
ability. It will be a pleasure to work 
with him.” 

After all the speeches praising his 
long and magnificent service to the 
trade union cause, President Emeritus 
Hutcheson, choked with emotion, 
made a brief, touching response. He 
warmly thanked everyone for the 
many kindnesses shown him and he 
pledged himself to continue working 
to the very end of his days for the 
advancement of all people who toil. 

During the evening the veteran 
leader was presented with a suitably 
inscribed, solid platinum watch as a 
token of the esteem in which he is 
held by the members of the United 
Brotherhood. An African rosewood 
bust, which the sculptor was unable 
to finish in time, is also being pre- 
sented to him. 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, the union’s 
new president, acted as toastmaster. 
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Why the Fear Propaganda? 


ANY factors have contributed to great and unneces- 
\| sary fear of Soviet Russia. The Communist em- 

pire has been steadily extending its frontiers and 
increasing its vast territories and peoples until it now 
comprises one-fourth of the world’s land area and almost 
one-third of its population. Its natural resources are 
practically untouched. Its people range from peasants 
and nomadic tribesmen to those bordering on the civili- 
zation of Western Europe. 

According to estimates of the United Nations, the out- 
put of the economy of the U.S.S.R. is less than one-third 
that of the United States, or as Dr. Slichter puts it, 
economically the United States is the equivalent of three 
Russias. The U.S.S.R. employs 35,000,000 persons in 
agriculture, so that the labor force is divided equally be- 
tween agricultural and industrial employment. Russia is 
spending for defense a little more than one-third of what 
the United States spends. The Kremlin has been ex- 
panding Soviet facilities for producing steel and between 
1950 and 1951 increased output of steel ingots from 
27.83 to 34.1 million tons. U.S. steel output for 1951 
was 105 million tons—more than three times that of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Russia was the victim of three Mongolian invasions, 
after which the invaders settled among its citizens, 
strengthening Asiatic trends. The vastness of its inland 
areas, in addition to its best strategist, “General Winter,” 
defeated Napoleon and made Russia a European power. 

In the midst of a major defense program the United 
States has expanded its production facilities by approxi- 
mately one-third, which in bulk equals the entire econ- 
omy of Great Britain or of the U.S.S.R. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, Russia was 
defeated on Asian soil by Japan, largely because of 
transportation problems, Japan, a smaller nation than 
Russia, had thrown off feudalism and was acquiring a 
modern economy. Its citizens were eager for knewl- 
edge and were ingenious in work. 

After the revolution against despotism in Russia early 
in 1917 and the Communist counter-revolution of 
November, 1917, a new despotism developed, based on 
five-year economic plans, supervised by secret police and 
aided by the ruthless liquidation of all dissenters. 

In World War II, Stalin as sheer opportunist was 
first an ally of Dictator Hitler and later, after the Nazi 
invasion of Russia in 1941, an ally of the democratic 
West. With the aid of arms from the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. finally stopped the Nazi invasion. 

After the war the Kremlin continued to extend and 
maintain Soviet domination at the cost of lives in 
satellite countries. The myth of Communist power has 
repeatedly stayed resistance to such violence. 
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It is high time that the West realized the inherent 
weakness of the Communists and resumed the right to 
live in accordance with Western ideals of a good life. 

Our war of resistance to Communist aggression in 
Korea has taxed the production and transportation facil- 
ities of the U.S.S.R. and made it necessary for Stalin to 
use large amounts of steel for Siberian and Chinese rail- 
ways and to furnish munitions for the Red Chinese 
armies. The U.S.S.R. has been bled to hold a territory 
of little value except for military strategy. 

The Communists have been most effective in disrup- 
tive and rabble-rousting tactics among the underprivi- 
leged—urging people to seize power by force rather than 
to make progress by slower methods of self-improvement 
and education. The upper goals of human progress 
should be kept open and unrestricted while entrance 
should be through the discipline of education, with devel- 
oping responsibility for preserving freedom of opportu- 
nity for all. 

Danger to our institutions comes less from Com- 
munism than from lack of vigilance in maintaining 
personal freedom against governmental aggression and 
the corroding immorality of those who do not respect 
the rights and the property of others. 


Price Declines 
Pp vet fr prices go down as well as up, it would be 


well for trade union executives to watch wholesale 

price trends. The Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lishes an index of wholesale prices. There are also world 
commodity markets whose trends are reflected in time 
in retail costs of living. 

For some time there have been declines in world 
market prices. Wool has declined 50 per cent in the 
last year. Natural rubber dropped from 80 cents a 
pound to 36 cents and is hard pressed by synthetic rub- 
ber, in abundance at 23 cents. Cotton is down in world 
as well as domestic markets. Rayon has dropped 50 per 
cent. Steers, hogs and some other farm prices trend 
downward. 

It may be prudent to justify wage increases on the 
grounds of increased cost of living in emergency situa- 
tions, but the practice is of doubtful value for long-time 
gains. For such gains workers must count on sharing 
technical and economic progress which they helped to 
achieve. 

Two conflicting trends still prevail in our economy— 
an upward trend and a downward trend. It is impossible 
at this time to determine whether the deflationary forces 
will prevail or the inflationary trends will become more 
dominant. There may be an increase in defense contracts 
in the early fall. 

The situation should be watched very closely. 
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Constitutional Government 
ls American Federation of Labor believes that a 


basic principle guiding our nation’s foreign relations 
with all countries must be our firm conviction that 
every nation has an inalienable right to self-govern- 


ment. 
Colonialism is an outmoded institution. It should be 


replaced by self-government for people who have learned 
self-discipline. For peoples who have not had the 
opportunity to learn self-government, a trusteeship 
should be set up to enable them to work toward that goal. 

One of the first lessons in self-government is the obli- 
gation to fulfill contracts. Even colonial relationships 
imply some form of obligation, investment, or similar 
long-time commitment which must be fulfilled or mutu- 
ally negotiated. However, past misfortunes should not 
preclude provisions for future freedom. 

When the people of Tunisia asked opportunity to 
present to the United Nations their bill of grievances 
against colonial inequities, the American Federation of 
Labor was convinced that our government, in abstaining 
from voting, was morally wrong and strategically un- 
wise. It was unwise because it played into the hands of 
the Communists, who are trying to get the peoples of 
Africa lined up against the free democracies of the 
world. The United States of America, which fought to 
free itself from colonial status, ought always to hold 
out a helping hand to any nation seeking self-government. 

While self-rule requires experience to make it sus- 
tained, at least foreign rule can be restrained from ex- 
ploiting the people and be required to provide the experi- 
ence to facilitate self-government. World War II con- 
vinced the non-self-government nations of the world that 
they need not be permanently subject nations. How- 
ever, to have self-government, they must escape the 
perils of the new despotism as represented by Com- 
munist aggression, which seeks to control the world and 
achieve the goal of an all-powerful state. 

The road toward the free democratic ideal lies in the 
practices of constitutional government. The democratic 
constitution is drafted in accord with a philosophy 
which makes available to each individual basic rights 
enabling him to determine his own life without inter- 
fering with the rights of others. Responsibility is the 
keystone of personal freedom. Disregard of the rights 
and freedoms of others leads immediately to the use of 
force. 

To assure the peoples of backward areas the time 
needed to acquire experience in self-discipline, the 
United Nations provides for trusteeships under disinter- 
ested control. This temporary institution assures protec- 
tion against conquest through a cold war, propaganda 
and deceit, and enables the people to learn by experience 
that which promotes their welfare. 

Because of the incalculable value of constitutional 
government, it is distressing to see the controlling party 
in the Union of South Africa imperiling the gains of 
free gov ernment in that strategic region. After the Boer 
War determined the ascendancy of the British Empire 
in Sout!, Africa, the British government by contract, in 
1909, u»ited four states under one constitution. 


The : ur states were the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Tra:svaal andthe Free State. The constitution of 
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the Union provided for self-government and included 
some civilian rights, including clioice of language, the 
franchise for all whites and limited franchise for 
“colored” or persons of mixed races. 

The Nationalist Party now in power in the Union of 
South Africa enacted a law to enforce segregation and to 
deny rights “entrenched” in the country’s constitution. 
Constitutional changes require a larger than majority 
vote. 

Unless citizens as members of their political parties 
learn to insist upon observance of constitutional proce- 
dures, they will find it difficult to hand on rights un- 
impaired to the next generation. To carry out our 
responsibilities in this age, we must develop the prac- 
tice and discipline of consultation, including all diverse 
elements in the body politic. 

Basic institutions must rest on mutual agreement— 
not merely on a majority vote. For safeguarding 
human freedom, the ultimate requisite is a balanced 
constitution scrupulously respected and upheld by all 
groups and all government officials. 


Diversity, Not Uniformity 


ROM a most unexpected source—an outstanding uni- 
|' versity head—came a statement against diversity in 

national thought. Although the whole scientific 
world is currently concerned for unrestricted freedom 
for inquiry and exchange of ideas in the field of science, 
a leading scientist asks for one pattern in our elementary 
and secondary schools! His attack was against private 
and parochial schools. These schools represent the very 
essence of individual freedom. 

Parents responsible for the mental and spiritual as 
well as the physical development of their children may 
wish their children taught foreign languages in their 
early years and may believe that ethical and religious 
training should be an integral part of their development 
and training for participation in community life. They 
also feel they have the right and the obligation to select 
for their children the school that will offer them greatest 
opportunity. 

It has become accepted national practice to consider 
the private and special schools as part of our national 
educational system, requiring them only to meet the 
standard fundamentals of teaching competently courses 
needed by all citizens. 

While parents pay the costs of sending their children 
to private or special schools as their consciences may 
direct, they at the same time share the expense of main- 
taining the tax-supported public schools and services 
for children. In a society that believes in democracy, 
services for the welfare of the children should be pro- 
vided and made available to all children, without dis- 
crimination for any reason. 

It is individual thinking and differences in points 
of view that add depth and richness to national culture 
and furnish the diversity and strength of balanced deci- 
sions and constructive vision responsive to the challenge 
of new truths and broader understandings. 

We want no single pattern that discourages inquiry 
and individuality and contains minds within prescribed 
limits. Our public school system should facilitate 
greater individual freedom—not less. 
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Don’t Fall for Hooverisin 


Hooverism was assailed by George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, in an 
interview carried over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s coast-to-coast network. Mr. Meany also outlined 


labor’s political objectives. 


correspondent for NBC, asked the questions, 


RAY SCHERER 
Mr. Meany, first off, how about 
former President Hoover’s charge 
that America is being taken down the 
road to socialism? 


GEORGE MEANY 

That charge is purely political in 
nature, Mr. Scherer. It has no sub- 
stance in fact. The targets for the 
accusations by Mr. Hoover and other 
stand-pat political leaders are, of 
course, the Roosevelt New Deal and 
the Truman Fair Deal. I have no 
intention of entering into a partisan 
political debate. 

The fact remains, however, that 
under the Hoover administration 
American business was headed for 
bankruptcy. Do you remember the 
conditions that followed the Wall 
Street crash of 1929? Millions of 
American workers were thrown out 
of their jobs as factories closed down. 
Veterans were forced to sell apples at 
street corners. Thousands of farms 
were foreclosed. 

What did Mr. Hoover do about it? 
He sat on his hands. He sat on his 
hands and did nothing while condi- 
tions grew steadily worse. He did 
nothing while people lost their homes, 
while farmers lost their farms, while 
businessmen lost their investments. 

Do you remember the situation on 
Mr. Hoover’s last day in office, March 
3, 1933? The banks were folding up 
and had to be closed to avert outright 
panic. The national income had 
shrunk to starvation level. American 
corporations had just finished a dis- 
astrous year in the red to the tune of 
3 billion, 400 million dollars. 


What is the situation now? In the 
few years since the end of the war, 
those same business corporations have 
enjoyed a net profit—after taxes and 
all expenses—of 21 billion dollars. 
Does that sound like socialism? Bank 
deposits have jumped from 56 billion 


dollars in 1933 to 171 billions. Is 
that a socialistic trend? Farm in- 
come has risen from under 2 billion 
dollars to 15 billions. The national 
income has gone up from 39 billions 
to 276 billions. Industrial employ- 
ment and wage income have also hit 
new highs. Since Mr. Hoover’s exit 
prosperity hasn’t been “just around 
the corner.” It’s moved right into 
the American way of life. 

These economic facts destroy the 
loose charge of “socialism.” The 
charge becomes even more absurd 
when we examine the political facts. 

Under our form of government, the 
President merely proposes, but Con- 
gress disposes. No governmental 
agency can be created, no new gov- 
ernmental activity can be undertaken, 
without explicit authorization by Con- 
gress. Even more fundamental is the 
fact that no governmental project— 
“socialistic” or otherwise—can be 
carried on unless Congress appropri- 
ates funds for it. Now, let’s see why 


Ray Scherer, Washington 


that is so significant, Mr. Sherer. The 
simple fact is that for the last ten years 
Congress has been virtually in revolt 
against the President of the United 
States on practically every domestic 
issue. 

A reactionary coalition, hostile 
both to the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal, has been and still is in control 
of Congress. This coalition, made up 
of Dixiecrats and Republicans from 
the North who follow Senator Taft, 
holds the reins of our government. 
Thus the real power is wielded not by 
the President but by a group whose 
political thinking is very much in line 
with that of ex-President Hoover. 

SCHERER 

If that is so, Mr. Meany, why 
hasn’t Congress abolished some of 
the New Deal and Fair Deal agencies? 

MEANY 

The answer to that is also politics, 
Mr. Scherer. Congress doesn’t dare 
to throw out governmental activities 


a Sng 


George Meany (at right) answers queries of Ray Scherer of NBC 
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which have materially helped the peo- 
ple and therefore have become im- 
mensely popular. Members of Con- 
gress are practical politicians and 
interested primarily in getting re- 
elected. They know that if they voted 
to abolish social security or bank 
deposit: insurance or similar pro- 
grams, they might get defeated. 

So the coalition, in self-defense, 
has used indirect methods to nullify 
progressive legislation or to block 
further advances. 


SCHERER 
Can you give us some examples? 


MEANY 

Well, one notable example, Mr. 
Scherer, is the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. This was called the Magna 
Charta of labor when it was first 
enacted. For the first time. it. out- 
lawed company unions and gave 
workers the right to vote in free elec- 
tions for the union of their own 
choice. And employers were required 
to bargain collectively in good faith 
with such unions. Congress didn’t 
dare to repeal the National Labor 
Relations Act. Instead it adopted a 
huge number of crippling amend- 
ments in a rag-tag bundle called the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

By another indirect approach Con- 
gress has starved out the public hous- 
ing program. First it authorized the 
construction of 135,000 units in the 
coming year, but now the House has 
appropriated funds for only 5,000 
units. 

SCHERER 

How about the companion charge, 
Mr. Meany, that we are creating a 
welfare state here in America? 


MEANY 

That is just another form of the 
same political propaganda, Mr. 
Scherer—a phony slogan devised for 
the express purpose of duping and 
deceiving the American people. We 
do not have a welfare state in Amer- 
ica. However, what is so wrong about 
government action to promote the wel- 
fare of the people? Our forefathers, 
in the Constitution of the United 
States, stated flatly that one of its 
purposes was to “promote the gen- 
eral welfare.” Article 8 of the Con- 
stitution says Congress shall have 
power to provide for the common de- 


fense an‘| general welfare of the 
United S: ates. 


_ Of cou: se, the reactionary coalition 
meontro’ of Congress still believes in 
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sponded as follows: 


form: 


program for world peace. 


earners. 


and labor. 


the high costs of medical care. 





Major Campaign Issues 


Asked by NBC Washington Correspondent Ray Scherer 


to define labor’s principal campaign issues, Mr. Meany re- 


“It’s still a little early to define them exactly, Mr. Scherer. 
After all, the party platforms have not yet been drafted. But 
broadly speaking, here are the main planks in labor’s plat- 


“1. We want to see candidates elected who support a 
strong policy of opposition to Communist aggression, backed 
up by military preparedness and an effective mutual security 


“2. We favor a real anti-inflation program, including hon- 
est-to-goodness price and rent controls, to stabilize the cost of 
living and protect the purchasing power of the nation’s wage- 


“3. We believe in fair and equitable labor-management re- 
lations. That means the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
substitution of a new law which will be just to both business 


“4. We call for a more comprehensive social security pro- 
gram. This should include higher benefits, broader coverage 
and the establishment of a federal system of insurance against 


“Social security is not socialism. It is insurance—not only 
for people but for the preservation of the free enterprise sys- 
tem here in America. Private industry should have a con- 
science. It should take as good care of human beings as ma- 
chinery. It is up to our government to supply a good conscience 
and a code of human relations for business to prevent it from 
becoming predatory. I think that tells the story.” 








the “laissez faire” policy which 
brought about the French Revolution. 
“Let whatever happens, happen,” they 
say. “The government can’t do any- 
thing about it and shouldn’t.” 

It was that kind of do-nothing 
policy that let things slide for three 
years after the 1929 crash and 
brought our country to the brink of 
economic ruin. It is that same kind 
of do-nothing policy that the coalition 
in Congress is following today. 


SCHERER 
Can you prove that statement from 
the record, Mr. Meany? 


MEANY 
I certainly can. This session of 
Congress has now been in session for 
more than three months. In all that 


time it has not taken definite action 
on any of the major problems con- 
fronting the nation. It has not acted 
on extending price controls and rent 
control. It has taken no action to 
meet the housing shortage or to pro- 
vide adequate defense housing. It 
has failed again to make a serious 
move toward protecting the civil 
rights of racial and religious minori- 
ties. 

This session of Congress has com- 
pletely ignored the necessity of plug- 
ging up tax loopholes through which 
influential interests escape paying 
their fair share of the tax burden. 

Although our national security and 
the peace of the world hang in the 
balance, Congress has as yet taken no 
action on the mutual security pro- 
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gram. I could go on indefinitely with 
this list of Congressional inaction, but 
I think I’ve given enough examples to 
prove that Congress is deliberately 
following a do-nothing policy. 


SCHERER 
Why would you say Congress is 
delaying or omitting action on these 
matters, Mr. Meany? 


MEANY 

It’s an old legislative trick. The 
strategy is to stall and stall up to the 
last few days before adjournment. 
Then, in the late rush, the influential 
members of Congress can put across 
what the high-pressure lobbies want 
enacted and pigeonhole the rest. 


SCHERER 
Your criticism of Congress is so 
severe, Mr. Meany, that people may 
get the impression you have lost con- 
fidence in the legislative branch of our 
government. Have you? 


MEANY 

On the contrary, Mr. Scherer, I 
believe that under our system of 
checks and balances Congress has a 
vital role to perform in our govern- 
ment. The trouble is that the wrong 
kind of people are serving in Con- 
gress. The great majority of the 
members of Congress, as Senator 
Wayne Morse recently said, are not 
the choice of the people they are sup- 
posed to represent but the choice of 
courthouse gangs and corrupt poli- 
tical machines. 

That is a shocking charge, but it is 
the truth. The machinery of Con- 
gress is largely in the hands and under 
the control of powerful special inter- 
ests. Only when the public is unusu- 
ally aroused by some particular issue 
and makes its voice heard does Con- 
gress respond to the will of the peo- 
ple. The rest of the time it plays 
right along with big business lobbies. 


SCHERER 
From labor’s point of view, Mr. 
Meany, what is the answer? 


MEANY 
The answer is two-fold. First, we 
need broader political education in 
America. And, secondly, we need to 
develop greater public interest in the 

Congressional elections. 
Unfortunately, the voters of this 
country still don’t get interested in 
Congressional campaigns. All the 
headlines and most of the political 
debates deal with the Presidential 

\ 
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race. Of course, it’s very important 
to stir up public interest in the Presi- 
dential election. And it is a proven 
fact that more citizens go to the polls 
and vote in Presidential election years 
than in the so-called off-years. 

But it is also true, Mr. Scherer, that 
most of the people in this country 
don’t even know the names of their 
Senators and Congressmen, let alone 
their voting records on major issues. 
They just don’t consider the election 
of members of Congress important. 
But it is all-important from a prac- 
tical point of view. Congress makes 
the laws and adopts the policies of 
our federal government. Congress 
holds the purse-strings and exercises 
final power. 


SCHERER 
How does labor propose/to over- 
come this general lack of interest in 
Congressional elections, Mr. Meany? 


MEANY 

Largely by a program of political 
education. A few years ago the 
American Federation of Labor set up 
an organization called Labor’s League 
for Political Education. This na- 
tional group now has branches in 
every state and in every major city 


of the nation. Its purpose is just 
what its name implies—to spread oli- 
tical knowledge among the working 
people of this country. 

The first objective of Labor's 
League for Political Education 1s to 
persuade every eligible citizen to reg. 
ister and to vote. 

Its second objective is to educate 
working people to vote intelligently. 
Toward that end the League has com- 
piled the voting records of all candi- 
dates for Congress and is bringing 
these records to the attention of as 
many voters as possible. 

Of course, the League is still a 
young organization. It has a limited 
staff. It must depend upon voluntary 
contributions from union members 
for funds with which to operate in 
election campaigns. It is hampered 
by the restrictions which the Taft- 
Hartley Act placed upon political ac- 
tivities by labor. 

We are confident that when the 
American people know the score and 
go out to vote in large numbers they 
will elect a liberal Congress, respon- 
sive to the needs of the people and 
anxious to do something to improve 
conditions in our country, instead of 
following a do-nothing policy. 


Googe in High Defense Post 


George L. Googe, vice-president of 
the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants, is the new special as- 
sistant to the Director of Defense 
Mobilization. He has taken over the 
important position formerly held by 
George M. Harrison, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and president of the Railway Clerks, 
who resigned recently. 

Mr. Googe, a native of Savannah, 
Georgia, was Southern director of 
organization for the A. F. of L. for 
two decades. He resigned when 
named a vice-president of his inter- 
national union a few years ago. He 
joined the Printing Pressmen as a 
boy of 17 and has been an active and 
ardent trade unionist ever since. 

With Atlanta as his base, Mr. 
Googe was the head man of the big 
Southern organizing drive of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
made excellent progress in the early 
postwar years, prior to the enactment 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. Mr. Googe, 
who is affable, persuasive and known 
for his ability to get things accom- 


GEORGE L. GOOGE 


plished, is expected to make many 
valuable contributions to the country $ 
defense mobilization program during 
the present emergency. 

He was officially sworn in at cere 
monies in Washington last month. 
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Spain's Workers Are Not Free 


By MATTHEW 


RECENT issue of The New 
York Times carried a report 
by its esteemed correspondent 

in Madrid, Camille M. Cianfarra, to 
the effect that the Spanish “labor 
head,” Jose Solis Ruiz, would like to 
see an American trade union delega- 
tion visit Spain. He would also favor 
a reciprocal tour of the United States 
by a Spanish trade union delegation. 

This is a rather interesting report. 
It has special significance at this 
moment. 

First of all, it is essential to state 
the facts. We do not know Mr. Ruiz. 
But we do know that he is not the 
head of the Spanish free trade union 
movement. Under the Falangist dic- 
tatorship of Franco, Spain is a totali- 
tarian prison. In the Spain of today 
there are no free trade unions, because 
there is no democracy. Without de- 
mocracy, there can be no free trade 
unions; just as without free trade 
unions, there can be no democracy. 

Mr. Ruiz is not a leader of labor 
but the government-appointed head 
of the Franco “syndicates” which rep- 
resent both labor and management. 
He was undoubtedly hand-picked by 
Dictator Franco himself to head the 
state company unions of Spain. 

Secondly, it is the time-honored 
position of the American Federation 
of Labor not to associate, traffic with 
or even exchange amenities with com- 
pany union outfits or with “unions” 
which are nothing else but stooges of 
totalitarian regimes. 

If the remarks of Franco’s Ruiz 
were intended as a feeler or trial bal- 
loon, we herewith puncture it. His 
boss had better not try any official 
mvitation. 

We are confident that no free trade 
union organization or federation in 
our country would accept such an in- 
Vitation. which would imply recogni- 
tion of Franco’s Labor Front as a 
bonafid: labor union—just as we are 
confident that no American free trade 
union would, in this light, accept an 
invitatic, from Tito or Stalin. 

In Sain, as in Yugoslavia and 
Russia, : ere are no-free trade unions. 
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All three countries are totalitarian. 
Though their tyrannies vary in cer- 
tain respects, they are as one in deny- 
ing the working people the right to 
organize into labor unions of their 
own choosing and to bargain collec- 
tively. 

Franco and Stalin may call them- 
selves generalissimos and Tito may 
bear the title of marshal, yet they 
all deny labor the right to strike. In 
the prisons of Franco, Stalin and Tito 


alike, there are many workers and ‘ 


trade unionists who are today suffer- 
ing the whip-lash of totalitarian tyran- 
ny because they dared adhere to and 
advocate the principles of free trade 
unionism and the ideals of democracy. 


T° LEND the slightest moral ap- 
proval to the wreckers of the free 
trade union movement in Spain would 
be tantamount to stabbing in the back 
the heroic underground forces striv- 
ing, at the gravest risks, to keep alive 
the spirit as well as the skeleton forces 
of free trade unionism and democracy 
in that tragic land. 

For years the American Federation 
of Labor has been helping the 
democratic underground labor forces 
in Spain. We will continue to render 
all help to these embattled colleagues 
of our common cause. We will do 
nothing to encourage their enemies. 
On the contrary, we will continue to 
do only that which will aid our com- 
mon ideals with persecuted and en- 
slaved Spanish labor. We will con- 
tinue to spurn every overt.and covert 
offer at dealings with the totalitarian 
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enemies of free labor in Spain as 
everywhere else. 

In Franco Spain labor is enslaved. 
Lest some think we are too harsh in 
our evaluation of the Falangist dic- 
tatorship, we call upon a witness of 
great moral courage, human dignity 
and high spiritual authority. 

None other than the Archbishop of 
Seville, Cardinal Segura y Saenz, de- 
clared recently that in Franco Spain 
the workers are slaves. Mincing no 
words, the Cardinal said that the 
working people in his diocese receive 
only starvation wages. 

His Eminence likewise courageously 
and correctly stressed that the Spanish 
workers believe that Franco’s Falan- 
gist “unions” are only “political 
bodies” and, in effect, nothing else 
than the tool of management. The 
Cardinal added: 

“The workers believe themselves to 
be slaves. They say that in the past 
slaves were bought and now they 
are rented.” 

Free trade unions—no less than free 
governments—must ever be on the 
alert to do nothing which will in the 
least aid the tyrants to perpetuate their 
tyranny or discourage and hinder the 
victims of despotism in their struggle 
to overthrow their oppressors and 
gain enduring and full freedom. 

In this light, no free trade union 
organization in our country could ever 
accept an invitation of the type offered 
by Seftor Ruiz or enter into any recip- 
rocal relations with Labor Front out- 
fits, no matter under what govern- 
mental flag they may be operating. 


The A. F. of L. uncompromisingly opposes all forms of dictatorship, 


whether in the Soviet Union, Argentina, China or Spain. * * * We call 


upon the United States government to reconsider its fallacious policy 


of propping up the Falangist dictatorship and to discontinue all aid to 


Franco. 


Assistance to Spain will become meaningful only when the 


Spanish people become free again and are able to resume their rightful 


place in the ranks of democracy. 


—Statement of the A. F. of L.’s Free Trade Union Committee. 





The Legislative Committee 


A. F. of L. Group Is Busy All the Time, 
Presenting Labor’s Story to Congress 


By WILLIAM C. HUSHING 


HE law of the land” has come 

to be a phrase which touches 

the lives of all Americans 
more every year. Without doubt, the 
law of the land and the form it takes, 
as well as the manner in which it is 
interpreted and administered by the 
executive agencies, are of more con- 
cern to organized labor than to almost 
any other segment of our population. 

Labor’s interests today are so nu- 
merous and so assorted that there are 
few measures introduced in Congress 
which the American Federation of 
Labor’s National Legislative Commit- 
tee does not examine, section by sec- 
tion, in order to determine the effect 
upon our membership. When it is 
realized that some 12,000 to 14,000 
bills are introduced in each Congress, 
the size of the Legislative Committee’s 
job can be better understood. A 
single Congress extends over a two- 
year period, 

The Legislative Committee’s mem- 
bers go about their daily tasks in a 
forthright way. It must be remem- 
bered that, unlike some organizations 
having dealings on Capitol Hill, the 
American Federation of Labor does 
not have large sums to spend on 
entertainment. We do not use the 
“smoothie” methods of some groups 
that lobby in their own individual 
manner. 

Quite the contrary. We present 
the story of the American Federation 
of Labor simply and clearly and fol- 
low through on each item of legisla- 
tion, step by step, to the conclusion. 
It may be in our favor or it may 
not be. 

At the close of each legislative year, 
we find we have an accumulation of 
details which we had not the time to 
attend to while Congress was still in 
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session. For example, we assemble 
the history of all legislation in which 
we had a hand and compile our re- 
port to the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. In addition, we bring our 
booklet, “Legislative Achievements,” 
up to date at each year-end. And 
between times, quarterly, we prepare 
our interim report to the Executive 
Council for its information and guid- 
ance in order to refresh our position 
on each and every important issue 
pending before the lawmakers and in 
which we may have a stake. 

In general, this is the structure 
within which the National Legislative 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor operates. While this is 
the framework, there are many parts 
to be fitted into this framework to 
form the whole assembly during the 
course of a year before the Legislative 
Committee can say that its work is 
done for another twelve months. 

As an illustration of the manner in 


which the work of the Legislative 
Committee has increased in recent 
years, we can point to the provisions 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. This law completely changed 
the legislative process in Congress 
on the committee and subcommittee 
levels. 

Whereas formerly the committees 
of Congress had largely functioned on 
an informal basis, the 1946 law in- 
stalled professional and clerical staffs 
to carry on the administrative busi- 
ness of every committee. This has 
undoubtedly been a great improve- 
ment. It has brought about a meticu- 
lous consideration by each committee 
of the business before it. 

While there are now fewer com- 
mittees in Congress than prior to the 
Reorganization Act, there are many 
more subcommittees. Almost daily 
every member of the House or Senate 
is in committee, either for hearings 
or in executive session marking up 
bills for final report. There can be 
little reason to believe otherwise than 
that the members of Congress today 
know and understand far more about 
the bills clearing through their com- 
mittees than they did under the old 
committee arrangement. 


HILE the new law has meant 
We ane work for Congress, it like- 
wise has added to the load of the 
National Legislative Committee. 

The present system requires us to 
submit, a day or two in advance. 4 
prescribed number of copies of our 
formal remarks on the subject we wish 
to discuss before the committees. A fter 
that we may appear in person and 
discuss the contents of cur prepared 
statements. There was a time when. 


perhaps equipped only with note=. we 
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could speak our piece to a committee 
and that was that. 

All of this is time-consuming. It 
means that we fit the new load into 
our everyday routine and carry on 
from there. Stage by stage, the Leg- 
islative Committee traces each de- 
velopment of the measure at hand, 
all the way to signature or veto of the 
bill, whether we are supporting it or 
opposing it. By multiplying this pro- 
cedure by the vast number of pro- 
posals which in a year gain Congress’ 
active attention, one can begin to 
grasp the scope of operations covered 
by the National Legislative Commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L. 

As a group giving its full-time 
attention to legislative affairs, we file 
reports periodically with the secretary 
of the Senate and the clerk of the 
House of Representatives. Such re- 
ports, by law, include statements set- 
ting forth our purpose in continual 
contact with the members of Congress, 
how and by whom we are paid and 
how much. 

Each member of the Legislative 
Committee, including myself, is liable 
for making an accounting to Congress 
under the Lobbying Act. We set 
forth our answers clearly and simply. 
Since we are in the honest work of 
doing a job for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the answers to Con- 
gress lobbying questions are quite 
easy to supply. 

This reporting to Congress prob- 
ably sounds more complicated than it 
actually is. At any rate, we take it 
all in stride and as one of the phases 
of the job. At the end of any given 
year, it can be found that we in the 
Legislative Committee certainly must 
be a shining light for other organiza- 
tions because, everything considered, 
we have performed all missions and 
have done it for less than $60,000. 

When we divide this sum into the 
number of men and women whom we 
have represented on the national leg- 
islative front, we find the cost per 
capita to be considerably less than 
one cent. Considering the results, I 
offer this as an outstanding example 
of how to win and hold friends and 
influence people at rock-bottom cost. 
I believe no other organization of 
comparable size can claim an equal 
achiev inent. 


The ‘ational Legislative Committee 


works 
main « 


Feder; 


ery closely with two of the 
‘partments of the American 
m of Labor, namely, the 
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Building and Construction Trades 
Department and the Metal Trades De- 
partment. The facilities of the Legis- 
lative Committee are always at the 
disposal of those Departments. Yet 
this is not to say that we do not 
service our international unions on 
all possible occasions. We do. Not 
everything which we do is confined 
to the mandates of our conventions. 
There are many times when we place 
the Legislative Committee at the dis- 
posal of an international union. 

For example, an international presi- 
dent may want to speak to a Senator, 
a committee chairman, to explain his 
union’s position and to provide a re- 
port on the progress of a far-flung 
strike. In other words, to get his side 
of the story before the lawmakers. 
We are only too happy to assist him 
in making the contacts and to present 
a showing of soliaarity and moral 
support, especially when the union 





The Capitol, where the nation’s laws are made. 


may not have its own legislative rep- 
resentatives. Not all unions ordi- 
narily may feel any need for such 
representatives—only on occasion. 
That is the time when the Legislative 
Committee can help and is happy to 
do so. 

It is revealing no shop secrets to 
say that not all the results along the 
legislative front are achieved by 
standing in the hallways of the Capitol 
first on one foot and then the other. 
That type of legislating has its good 
features, including the old-fashioned 
buttonholing technique and reminder 
that labor is still on the map. 

But the legislators have their prob- 
lems, too. Few members of Congress 
voluntarily give up their seats. Some- 
times we like to talk to them about 
their prospects for reelection, how the 
political winds are blowing back 
home and other topics. There are few 
better ways to establish individual 


Members of the 


A. F. of L. Legislative Committee tell labor’s stand on measures 
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friendships on Capitol Hill than by 
understanding, often first-hand, the 
problems of the lawmakers themselves. 
They do have their problems, just as 
we have ours. 

This leads me around to a point in 
this discussion which may be new to 
some of our readers. Prior to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
there was no prohibition, as such, 
against a labor organization in its 
own right engaging in active political 
work as a direct activity.’ The Taft- 
Hartley Act forbids such direct ac- 
tivity. But the law does not prohibit 
the creation of subsidiary organiza- 
tions, such as Labor’s League for 
Political Education. 


SIDE from the political features as 
A carried on in Labor’s League, the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
A. F. of L. continues, as always, to 
contribute to the educational thinking 
and planning. We shall continue to 
do so in line with the sound thinking 
as set forth by the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

For the information of our inter- 
national unions and others privileged 
to review the voting records of the 
members of Congress, the National 
Legislative Committee for years has 
maintained a catalogue of such rec- 
ords, Essentially, such records are 
based upon straight, out-and-out labor 
issues. Experience over the years has 
shown us that to include other than 
prime labor issues is to include prac- 
tically the entire voting record of that 
member. That may or may not be 
the answer, but we have found that 
a strict labor voting record can and 
does meet our requirements as we 
have regarded them for a long time. 

In this way, we have found it prac- 
tical to maintain our activities on an 
economic foundation, rather than 
ideological. We know much better 
how to measure a legislator’s devo- 
tion to fundamental labor principles 
than we do his thoughts and_ actions 
on some other issues which from day 
to day can and do change without 
notice. 

Labor’s rights do not change with 
the seasons but remain fairly fixed. 
So it is that a voting record on this 
score for a member of Congress who 
has served, say, twenty-five, years, is 
as valid for reviewing his career in 
public office today as it was when he 
first entered upon his official duties. 
Beginning with the days when 
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Samuel Gompers was president of the 
A. F. of L., the task of explaining to 
Congress our position on a given 
issue was regarded as extremely high 
on the list of activities of the Federa- 
tion. It was under President Gom- 
pers that we began compiling our 
encyclopedia, a handbook of ready 
reference to labor doctrine. The ency- 
clopedia has been proclaimed widely 
among students of labor affairs and 
by those who have interpreted labor’s 
fundamental position as a standard 
work upon which has been con- 
structed, down through the years, 
much of the legislative progress made 
in the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I look forward to bringing this en- 
cyclopedia down to date, to include 
the principles enunciated in A. F. of L. 
conventions of comparatively recent 
years. I believe the revenues to be 
derived from distribution of copies of 
this volume will be surprisingly good. 

Labor’s viewpoint today is more 
sought out than ever before, and there 
are more researchers who are anxious 
to know the expressions of the A. F, 
of L. based upon the depth of reflec- 
tion and planning which they know 
full well represents the experience of 
the A. F. of L. leadership for many 
decades. Nowhere else can such in- 
formation be had than between the 
covers of such volumes. 

In the sphere of interpretation of 
our legislative action, the National 
Legislative Committee is enjoying the 
close cooperation of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the A. F. of L. 
under the direction of Philip Pearl 
and his assistants and the broadcast- 
ing operation of our vigorous Frank 
Edwards and his assistants. They are 
alert to the legislative situations as 
they arise and develop. The National 
Legislative Committee is happy to be 
the medium through which our cam- 
paigns can be well explained not only 
to our own membership and families 
but to the world at large. 

The people want to have and ought 
to be given labor’s side of various 
issues, and Mr. Pearl and Mr. Ed- 
wards are seeing to it that they get it. 

This year, more than ever before, 
we have enjoyed this close coordina- 
tion with our publicists, who appre- 
ciate what we are trying to do and 
are quick to pick up the torch and 
hold it high. We are having the kind 
of cooperation which can spell greater 
success in our legislative campaigns. 








Getting the truth about the i-sues 
of the day to all Americans i- the 
great task at hand. That is wh, the 
Legislative Committee appreciate. the 
assistance given by those who ex) lain 
to the millions across the land what 
the Legislative Committee tries t» ex. 
plain to the hundreds on Capito! Hill 
as we battle for labor’s right to a 
place in the sun. 

There are many things to be said 
about the way in which the Legisla- 
tive Committee does its work. We 
report monthly at meetings of the 
A. F. of L.’s National Legislative 
Council. 

For the moment, having discussed 
some of the situations which are 
basic, I’d like to rest the case at this 
point and return to it in a later issue 
to tell even more and to fill in here 
and there with more of this and that 
on the manner in which the American 
Federation of Labor supplies its inter- 
pretations to our national lawmakers. 





Uncle Sam Accuses 
‘Trade Union Courier’ 


The New York City “boiler 
room” publication calling itself the 
Trade Union Courier, which has 
been denounced many times by the 
American Federation of Labor for 
engaging in flagrantly dishonest 
advertising solicitation practices, 
is in trouble with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The F.T.C. formally accused the 
Trade Union Courier, which is 
privately owned, of deliberate fal- 
sification when it claims, in its 
high-pressure advertising solicita- 
tions, that it is endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
This statement is a complete lie. 
The A. F. of L. has repeatedly 
pointed out that the Trade Union 
Courier has no official connection 
with the A. F. of L. whatsoever. 

The F.T.C. also charged that 
the paper has published advertise- 
ments of various concerns “without 
having received authorization” and 
then sought to exact payment. The 
paper has subjected firms and in- 
dividuals “to harassment, intimida- 
tion and unlawful demands for 
payment of non-existent debts,” 
the F.T.C. said. 

Hundreds of complaints in re- 
gard to the unethical practices of 
the Trade Union Courier have 
been filed by companies across the 
continent which have been molested 
by this vicious racket sheet. A. F. 
of L. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany has warned Better Busines- 
Bureaus throughout North Americ: 
against the Trade Union Courier. 
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The Value of Point Four 


By LEWIS G. HINES 


a twelve-member International 
Development Advisory Board 
was appointed by President Truman 
on November 29, 1950. The function 
of the Advisory Board, on which the 
American Federation of Labor is rep- 
resented, is to help guide the program 
of practical American aid to the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 
In its report, submitted some time 
later, the Advisory Board said in part: 
“Our concept of economic develop- 
ment carries with it land and other 
reforms where the people feel them 
needed, a living wage, fair and rising 
labor standards, full participation in 
the benefits accruing from increased 
wealth or income, removal of discrim- 
inations based on race, color, na- 
tionality, religious belief, caste or sex. 


U NDER the Point Four program 


“It also includes freedom of speech, 
freedom from want, the right of trial 
by jury, the right to vote, the right 
to self-organization, the right to work, 
the right to strike. 

“It includes training in 
democracy to enable all people to 
take an active part in public affairs.” 

Progress toward the achievement 
of these aims is being made, but the 
road to complete achievement, it must 
be admitted, is a long one. 

More than 1,000,000,000 persons 
in Asia, Latin America and Africa are 
today desperately poor and continu- 
ally hungry. Eight out of ten live on 
the Jand, but they cannot grow enough 
to feed even themselves. The average 
life expectancy is only thirty-three 
years, whereas in the United States 
it is sixty-eight years. 

In the underdeveloped lands of 
Latin America, Asia and Africa eight 
out of ten persons cannot read or 
write. Two out of three suffer all 
their lives with diseases which are 
preventable. 

These billion people are the reason 
for the Point Four program. It is to 
help these people to help themselves 
toward a better way of life that the 
Program is now being pushed. 

At prvsent Point Four is at work in 
the indpendent countries of North 
Africa, 1 the Near East, in South 
Asia an’ in Latin America. While 


also 
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A. F. of L. Special Representative 
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most of the program concerns agri- 
culture, kealth and education, there 
are other fields of Point Four ac- 
tivity. Housing requires attention. 
Roads must be built to take produce 
to market. Mineral and other re- 
sources must be surveyed. The tech- 
niques of modern public administra- 
tion and industrial development, 
including the application of labor 
standards, must be learned. All these 
together add up to what is called 
“development.” 

Naturally, the first question that an 
American citizen confronted with this 
ambitious program wants answered 
is: How much does it cost? Congress 
has made available $159,000,000 for 
Point Four operations this year. 


ise g Point Four budget takes care 
of the salaries and expenses of 
technicians and pays for supplies and 


equipment. It must be remembered 
that every Point Four project is a 
cooperative one. Point Four goes 
only where it’ is wanted and only 
under an agreement between the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and 
the country asking for aid. In the 
agreement the contributions of per- 
sonnel, equipment and funds are 
carefully spelled out. In 1951 under 
these agreements the countries on the 
receiving end contributed the equiv- 
alent of three dollars for every Ameri- 


can dollar paid out for Point Four. 

Will Point Four work? The an- 
swer is suggested by the achievements 
in Latin America, where for the past 
ten years limited cooperation has been 
extended by fifteen agencies of the 
United States government, including 
the Labor, Agriculture, Interior and 
Commerce Departments. 

Point Four is now cooperating with 
nineteen Latin American countries. 
Working side by side with 280 Ameri- 
can technicians are some 8,000 citizens 
of the cooperating Southern lands. 

In working with our neighbors in 
Latin America, we must bear in mind 
that, while our industrial progress up 
to now has been greater than theirs, 
they have ancient cultures of their 
own and that they, too, have traditions 
of freedom. 

Point Four is a long-range pro- 
gram to help people in the underde- 
veloped countries to help themselves. 
While the Communists denounce 
Point Four, calling it “a program of 
imperialism,” Point Four in fact is 
the exact opposite. Instead of domi- 
nating people, technical assistance 
under Point Four is making them 
self-reliant and independent. We 
want people everywhere to be strong 
and self-reliant partners in the com- 
munity of free nations. 

The Communists have constantly 
velped that Americans are “war- 
mongers.” But in every country 
where Point Four is under way, the 
people see with their own eyes that 
Americans want to wage war only on 
poverty, disease and ignorance. 

The Communists claim that we 
Americans merely talk about equality 
of opportunity but do nothing about 
it. In the lands where Point Four 
is in operation it is going to be very 
difficult for the Communists to gain 
support in the face of better crops, 
better water, better medical care, bet- 
ter schools and better homes, all 
brought about largely by the Ameri- 
can program called Point Four. 

Point Four is demonstrating its 
great value as a buttress of freedom’s 
cause. This relatively inexpensive, 
very practical and tremendously effec- 
tive program must be continued. 
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Union Security Under 1-H 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 


INCE the enactment of the labor- 

shackling Taft-Hartley Act, 

great confusion has existed in 
the minds of all trade unionists as to 
the meaning of the section legalizing 
certain forms of union security. 

This confusion is the natural result 
of poor draftsmanship. The ambiguity 
of the language used by Congress in 
Section 8(a) (3) has resulted in many 
cases in destroying union security 
which had been patiently built up, 
over many years, by responsible labor 
organizations. 

This portion of the law reads as 
follows: 

“Section 8(a). It shall be an unfair 
labor practice for an employer—*** 

“(3) by discrimination in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employment 
to encourage or discourage member- 
ship in any labor organization; 

“Provided, That nothing in this 
act, or in any other statute of the 
United States, shall preclude an em- 
ployer from making an agreement 
with a labor organization (not estab- 
lished, maintained or assisted by any 
action defined in Section 8(a) of this 
act as an unfair labor practice) to 
require as a condition of employment 
membership therein on or after the 
thirtieth day following the beginning 
of such employment or the effective 
date of such agreement, whichever is 
the later, (i) if such labor organiza- 
tion is the representative of the em- 
ployes as provided in Section 9(a), in 
the appropriate collective bargaining 
unit covered by such agreement when 
made, and has at the time the agree- 
ment was made or within the preced- 
ing twelve months received from the 
Board a notice of compliance with 
Sections 9(f), (g), (h) and (ii), 
unless following an election held as 
provided in Section 9(e) within one 
year preceding the effective date of 
such agreement, the Board shall have 
certified that at least a majority of 
the employes eligible to vote in such 
election have voted to rescind the 
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authority of such labor organization 
to make such an agreement.” 

What do all these words mean? 

The National Labor Relations 
Board members, case by case, have 
endeavored to plumb the uncertain 
depths of Congressional intent. They 
have spelled out in their decisions 
what they think Congress meant. 
Some of these decisions, the Board 
was later compelled to admit, were 
made in error. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
summarize the present state of the law 
under Section 8(a) (3). 

The first major change in the provi- 
sion itself was made by Congress on 
October 22, 1951. It eliminated the 
necessity of a union shop election. 
At the same time Congress adopted 
a substitute requirement. 

At the time the union security 
agreement is executed, the labor 
organization representing the em- 
ployes involved must be in compli- 
ance with Section 9(f), (g) and 
(h) of the act. Or, in the alterna- 
tive, the union must have been 
in compliance within the twelve 
months preceding the effective date 
of the agreement. 

This new provision means that 
no union security agreement is 
valid unless, on the date the agree- 
ment is executed or within the pre- 
ceding twelve months, the labor 
organization has received from the 
N.L.R.B. a notice of Taft-Hartley 
Act compliance. The N.L.R.B. no- 
tice certifies that the filing require- 
ments of the act pertaining to the 
union’s constitution, by-laws, fi- 
nancial information and anti-Com- 
munist affidavits have been met. 

The first case involving this new 
requirement was that of the Mel- 
lin-Quincy Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The Board there held that 
a union shop contract was not a 
bar to a representation election 
where the union had never been 
in compliance with the non-Com- 
munist affidavit and filing require- 


ments. This emphasizes that union 
representatives must be alert to keep 
in compliance or else union security 
will be placed in jeopardy. 

At the same time that Congress 
added the compliance feature to Sec- 
tion 8(a) (3), it provided that a union 
security provision would not be law- 
ful if a majority of the employes eligi- 
ble to vote in a decertification election 
had voted to rescind the authority of 
the union to enter into a union secur- 
ity agreement within one year preced- 
ing the effective date of such agree- 
ment. The Labor Board as yet has not 
decided a case involving this portion 
of Section 8(a) (3). 

In addition to the foregoing, there 
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Labor TV Stations 
Urged by Hillock 


Edward J. Hillock, the secretary- 
treasurer of the United Association of 
Journey men 
and Appren- 
tices of the 
Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting 
Industry, 
wants organ- 
ized labor not 
to miss out on 
the opportuni- 
ty to enter tel- 





evision broad- 
casting. 
> R. HILLOCK 
“We would ” 


like to suggest,” he writes in the May 
issue of his union’s magazine, “that 
labor look into the TV_ situation. 
There are great challenges in this 
field, challenges which labor might 
well undertake. 

“Educational groups are going into 
TV, and organized labor has a great 
educational job to do. It might well 
look into the matter and see what can 
be done in terms of not one but a 
network of TV stations, operated in 
the interest of the public and organ- 
ized labor.” 

Brother Hillock’s remarks were oc- 
casioned by the recent action of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in lifting the freeze on licenses for 
new television broadcasting stations. 
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js a further limitation on union 
security. This is the requirement that 
an employe must be allowed thirty 
days to make up his mind to join the 
union. This is known as the “thirty- 
day grace period.” The Board has 
rendered scores of decisions involving 
it. While some decisions fixed stand- 
ards to insure that thirty actual days 
were provided, others determined the 
dassification of employes entitled to 
the grace period. 

The most important recent case in 
this regard is the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Company case. The Board in 
this case overruled previous decisions. 
The effect is that a thirty-day grace 
period must be provided new em- 
ployes hired after the effective date 
of the agreement. In addition, the 
grace period must be provided for 
old employes who were not members 
of the union on the effective date of 
the union security agreement. 

A thirty-day grace period is not 
required for old employes who were 
members of the union on the effec- 
tive date of the agreement. The Board 
has affirmed this principle in over 
twenty subsequent decisions. It is a 
safle prediction that this is now the 
settled law. 

From the beginning we maintained 
a consistent position on the thirty-day 
grace period provision despite numer- 
ous setbacks. The Board finally 
adopted this view in the Krause Mill- 
ing Company case. Our office repre- 
sented Local 244 of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, A. F. of L., 
an intervenor. 

The union security clause between 
the employer and the Bakery Workers 
provided as follows: 

“All employes who are members or 
become members of the union must 
remain in good standing during the 
life of the agreement as a condition of 
their employment. All new employes 
of the foregoing classification shall 
become members of the union after 
a probationary period of thirty days 
& a condition of their employment.” 

The petitioner, Local 9 of the 
CLO. Brewery Workers, contended 
that the clause was illegal in the light 
of previous N.L.R.B. decisions since 
it did not accord a thirty-day grace 
period to old employes who already 

were members of the union on the 
effective date of the contract. 

In the course of its opinion, the 
NLRB. stated as follows: 

“Upon reconsideration of the 
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Board’s prior interpretation as applied 
in the Worthington Pump case and 
the cases following, we think that it 
was erroneous to the extent that it 
extended a thirty-day grace period 
to those persons already employed 
on the effective date of the contract 
who already were members of the 
union. * * * 

“The correct interpretation, we now 
believe, is one whereby the thirty-day 
grace period must be accorded only 
to those employes who are not mem- 
bers of the union on the effective date 
of the union’s security clause of the 
contract, and to new employes hired 
after said effective date.” 

In passing, it should be pointed 
out that, under the Krause Milling 
union security clause, old employes 
not members of the union are not 
required at any time to become mem- 
bers. of the union. Therefore, the 
clause is not defective since no refer- 
ence is made to such old employes. 

After a lengthy consideration of 
the legislative history of the union 
security provision in the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the Board held: 

“Congress could not have intended 
to affect the membership obligations 
of those employes who already were 
members of a union at the effective 
date of the contract. A most illogical 
and impractical result follows from 
according the thirty-day grace period 
to such employes. 

“Under the usual union shop clause 
sanctioned by Section 8(a) (3), these 
employes can be required to be mem- 
bers of. the union thirty days after 
the effective date of the contract. We, 
therefore, perceive no rational pur- 
pose nor do we find support for an 
interpretation which would permit 
union members to withdraw from the 
union during a brief thirty-day period 
and it, in almost the same breath, 
would require them again to become 
members of the union at the close 
of the same thirty-day period. 

“That requirement of the Board’s 
earlier interpretation might soon lead 
to results incompatible with the labor 
stability sought to be achieved through 
collective bargaining agreements. 
* * * An interpretation of the ‘union’ 
shop’ proviso to Section 8(a) (3) 
which would permit prior union 
members a brief ‘free ride’ for the 
first thirty days of a contract is there- 
fore inconsistent with the intent of 
the second proviso of the same section 
[providing for employment termina- 







Frank Sullivan Dies 


Frank X. Sullivan, for many 
years the counsel for the New 
York State Federation of La- 
bor, died in New York City on 
May 7. He was 72. Brother 
Sullivan had made numerous 
important contributions to the 
advancement of labor over a 
long period. He was a member 
of the New York City Board of 
Transportation from 1927 until 
his retirement last December. 
Brother Sullivan assisted 
George Meany with state leg- 
islation in which New York 
working people were interested 
when Mr. Meany was president 
of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor in the 1930s. 
More pro-labor legislation was 
passed in the Empire State 
during that period than in all 
the state’s previous history. 
Himself a veteran Demo- 
cratic leader, he nevertheless 
worked hard in the reelection 
campaigns of the late clean- 
government mayor, F. H. La- 
Guardia, a liberal Republican 
friendly to labor, in accord- 
ance with the traditional non- 
partisan political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 



































tion for failure to tender, dues].” 

A further effect of the Krause Mill- 
ing case is to remove maintenance-of- 
membership provisions from the thir- 
ty-day grace period requirement. The 
Board so held in the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation case, January 
25, 1952. 

Although a maintenance of mem- 
bership provision need not now grant 
members of the union a period within 
which to terminate membership dur- 
ing the contract term, it should be 
noted that the compliance and decer- 
tification features added by Congress 
in October, 1951, have not been held 
by the Board as yet to be inapplica- 
ble to a maintenance-of-membership 
agreement. 

Thus, the present state of the law 
concerning union security provisions 
in a collective bargaining contract can 
be summarized as follows: 

No thirty-day grace period is -re- 
quired for old union members where 
a union shop exists. However, such 
thirty-day grace period must be pro- 
vided for employes hired after the 
effective date of such agreement and 
likewise for old employes not mem- 
bers of the union on the effective 
date of such agreement. 
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World Depends on U.S., 
Says Joseph Keenan 


Americans must educate themselves 
to help the country to assume its new 
role of world 
leadership, 
Joseph D. Kee- 
nan declared 
in an address 
before a Min- 
neapolis audi- 
ence of 3,000 
school teachers 
on April 29. 

The secre- 
tary - treasurer 
of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
and former director of Labor’s League 
for Political Education said: 

“We can’t live alone in the world 
today. The whole world depends on 
America. We must depend on the rest 
of the world for the future.” 

Brother Keenan told the teachers of 
the part being played by American 
labor in bolstering democracy around 
the world. His speech was part of 
a very successful Labor-Education 
Day program at the Labor Temple. 





MR. KEENAN 











Where a maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause exists, it is not necessary 
to insert an escape period. However, 
the compliance and the decertification 
features added by Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1951, appear to apply to both the 
union shop and maintenance-of-mem- 
bership agreements. The manner in 
which they apply will be spelled out 
by the Board in future cases. 

The Krause Milling decision indi- 
cates a return by the Labor Board to 
a rational method of interpreting the 
Taft-Hartley Act. For the ambiguity 
of Section 8(a) (3) had confused even 
the Board. This confusion had led 
it to hold in the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery case that a thirty-day 
escape period must be provided an 
employe who became a member of 
the union under a simple maintenance- 
of-membership provision. As stated 
before, this is no longer the law. 

In the Krause Milling case, the 
Board for the first and only time 
reversed a prior decision interpreting 
the union security proviso of Section 
8(a)(3). This interpretation dealt 
only with the thirty-day grace period. 
Accordingly, other Board decisions 
are unaffected. 

Thus, a union security provision is 
invalid if it gives preferential treat- 
ment in the hire, retention and promo- 
tion of employes to those who are 
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members of the union. At least 
thirty days must be provided when 
a grace period is required. A provi- 
sion granting “four weeks” does not 
satisfy the requirements. 

After the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Law many labor representa- 
tives were in a quandary as to whether 
retroactive effect could be given a 
union security provision valid in every 
respect. This uncertainty was a 
natural result of the common practice 
of executing collective bargaining 
agreements on a given date but of 
having them effective as of a prior 
date. The prior date in some instances 
was two or three months before the 
actual date of signing the contract. 

Thus, the question arose as to 
whether or not a thirty-day period 
made effective retroactively satisfied 
the requirements of the act. 

In the Kress Dairy case, February 
28, 1952, the Board for the first time 
rendered a decision concerning this 
problem. It held that the thirty-day 
grace period for acquiring union 
membership must be counted from 
the date of execution of the contract. 

The contract previded: 

“As a condition of employment, all 
those employes now working for the 
company within the bargaining unit 
shall, not later than two weeks after 
the signing of this contract, become 
members in good standing of the un- 
ion. All employes hereafter employed 


- by the company within the bargaining 


unit shall, not later than three months 
after commencing work, become mem- 
bers in good standing of the union.” 

The petitioner in this case was Lo- 
cal 937, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

The employer and the intervenor 
contended that since the contract, al- 
though executed on August 18, 1950, 
was made effective retroactively to 
June 10, 1950, non-union employes 
actually were given a grace period of 
eighty-three days. The N.L.R.B. re- 
jected this argument. It said: 

“It is fundamental * * * that the 
statutory thirty days must be counted 
prospectively from the date of execu- 
tion of a union security contract. A 
contrary holding would allow unions 
and employers to defeat the Congres- 
sional purpose, at least in part, by 
predating by thirty days every con- 
tract containing a union security 
clause.” 

In this decision the National Labor 
Relations Board has charted out the 










course which it will follow in | ture 
cases involving a retroactive . rion 
security clause. Since the de: sion 
appears to be based upon reasc. able 
grounds, it can be considered to -ettle 
once and for all this retroac:ivity 
problem. 

However, it is clear that the Board 
has not yet finally spoken on the mean. 
ing of Section 8(a) (3). While many 
of the future cases will be disposed of 
along well-defined patterns, as tixed 
by previous Board decisions, new 
cases involving union security clauses 
and presenting new problems are cer- 
tain to arise. 

To safeguard union security won 
by labor through persistent effort over 
long periods of time, as well as to 
secure such union security clauses 
where none has previously existed, 
union representatives must be con- 
stantly aware of the principles that 
currently govern such clauses. 

Careful selection of the language 
that makes up a union security clause 
and determination to protect the ex- 
isting union security clause with every 
reasonable argument are essential. 
These arguments should be advanced 
in every proceeding, whether Board 
or court, where the union security 
clause is brought into question. 

Through constant efforts in Con- 
gress and before the Labor Board, 
the American Federation of Labor is 
continuing its ancient fight to preserve 
union security. 
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Con- 
oard, 
yor is bAppointment of a committee of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor to 
keep tabs on the unemployment situa- 
tion and to carry on a continuing 
study of the unemployment insurance 
law has been authorized by the Ex- 
executive Board of the State Federa- 
tion. President William J. Harris will 

name the committee. The group will 
) gather reports concerning the Texas 

employment and unemployment pic- 
ture and will try to work out solutions 
for the unemployment problem. 


serve 
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bLocal 3, Printing Pressmen, has won 
& Wage increase of $6 a week and a 
pension fund for more than 17,000 
members in Chicago. Negotiations 
were with the Franklin Association, 
representing commercial printing 
companies in the nation’s'second city. 





Whe Insurance Agents International 
Union is a new affiliate of the Union 
Label Trades Department. Trade un- 
lonists .ow can buy insurance from 
A. F. oi L. members who designate 
their uron service by means of a 
union b\\'ton worn by all members. 
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>A nine-member board to draft a new 
minimum wage order for 230,000 
New York State restaurant industry 
workers has been appointed. Other 
boards will be appointed for the hotel, 
laundry, dry cleaning and beauty 
service industries. Higher minimum 
wages will be established because of 
sharp increases in living costs since 
present minimums were fixed in New 
York State five years ago. 


bLodge 34 of the Machinists has 
negotiated a new agreement at Snap- 
On Tools, Kenosha, Wis. The agree- 
ment raises wages, provides for re- 
classifications to eliminate inequities 
and gives the employes an escalator 
clause and an improved health plan. 


bLocal 197 of the Building Service 
Employes, Rochester, N- Y., has won 
wage increases for 150 members. 
The boosts in pay are retroactive. 


bLocal 163, Motion Picture Operators, 
Louisville, Ky., has signed eight 
drive-in theaters to new contracts. 
Wages are increased $10 a week. 































Lébou NEWS BRIEFS 


>Students in 80 per cent of Oregon’s 
high schools have taken competitive 
examinations for five $500 college 
scholarships. The scholarships are 
being awarded by the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor. Seventy-six 
schools are participating. 


bLocal 300 of the Laundry Workers, 
Baltimore, has won a wage increase, 
paid vacations, paid holidays and an 
employer-financed health and _ wel- 
fare program after a short strike 
against the Southern Overall Service. 


bLocal 136, Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters, Evansville, Ind., has won a 15- 
cent hourly wage increase, bringing 
the rate to $2.65. Double time for 
work in excess of eight hours on non- 
residential building is provided in the 
new agreement with contractors. 


>Problems of workers’ education were 
discussed at the spring conference of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau in 
Washington on April 24 and 25. In 
attendance were labor educators rep- 
resenting international unions and the 
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Labor educators met in Washington last month at a two-day conference of Workers’ Education Bureau 


State Federations of Labor of Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 


York, Ohio, Texas and Wisconsin. 


bLocal 36 of the Sheet Metal Workers 
has secured a wage increase for iis 
members employed at the Seibel- 
Suessdorf Copper and Iron Company, 
St. Louis. The increase brings the 
wage rate to $2.4214 per hour. 


>Two aldermen and a school commis- 
sioner have been elected from the 
ranks of labor at St. Albans, Vt. 


bLocal 1120 of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters won an overwhelming elec- 
tion victory at the Western Door and 
Plywood plant in Milwaukee, frustrat- 
ing an attempted raid by the C.I.O. 


>The Paper Makers have organized 
new locals at Eaton Dikeman Paper 
Company, Mt. Holly Springs, Pa.; 
Continental Can, Newark, N. J., and 
National Gypsum, Pryor, Okla. 


>Federal Labor Union 20298 scored 
a better than 2 to 1 victory in an 
N.L.R.B. election at California Cedar 
Products Company, Stockton, Calif. 


bLocal 212 of the Meat Cutters has 
been successful in organizing and 
signing contracts with five retail out- 
lets operated as Home Service meat 
markets in Vancouver, Canada. 


bLocal 344, Retail Clerks, has negoti- 
ated a new contract at Alton, Ill. 
with the A. & P. The pact calls 
for new weekly minimum rates, a 
five-day week and other benefits. 


bLocal 1842 of the Carpenters has 
won a wage increase for employes 
of the Queen City Wood Works and 
Lumber Company, Springfield, Mo. 


Members of Office Employes Union, 
Oakland, line up to register before 
casting their votes for new officers. 
Democracy is the union way of life 
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An iron lung is presented by the good A. F. of L. people of Wilmington, the big city of little Delaware 


bLocal 42 of the Photo Engravers, 
New Orleans, has concluded a new 
newspaper agreement, securing a $5 
weekly increase, minimum weekly 
wage rates of $97 and $102 for 40 
hours of day and night work, respec- 
tively, and other benefits. 


bLocal 236, Office Employes, has 
concluded negotiations at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., with the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company. The agreement 
covers office and clerical employes 
engaged in field locations such as 
woods camps and depots. 


'The Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
Kentucky have gained a cost-of-living 
wage increase and contract improve- 
ments. The three locals concerned are 
472 in Lebanon, 481 in Glasgow and 
526 in Harrodsburg. 


bLocal 6 of the Photo Engravers has 
concluded a new newspaper agreement 
in Minneapolis providing for a $5 
weekly increase, minimum weekly 
Wage rates of $109.25 and $116 for 
37% hours of day and night work, 


respectively. 
WMembers of the Sheet Metal Work- 


ts Union in seventy-two counties of 
Kentucky and eight counties of In- 
diana have secured ‘2 15-cent hourly 
pay increase. 


Woeal 789 of the Retail Clerks, St. 

has negotiated a new contract 
with retroactive pay increases for 
food store employes. 


Meeal 230 of the Laundry Workers 
las obtained better pay for employes 
of Modern Linen Service, Troy, Ill. 
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bLocal 65, Chemical Workers, has 
signed a one-year contract with Light- 
foot Schultz Company, Hoboken, 
N. J., which provides that Election 
Day is to be a paid holiday. 


bLocal 89, Typographical Union, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has obtained a 
wage increase, bringing the weekly 
rates for printers to $92 and $96 for 
day and night work respectively. 


bLocal 55, Teamsters, has secured an 
hourly increase of 13% cents for 
seven employes in the Kansas City 
garage of the Continental Baking 
Company. 


>The A. F. of L. Council in Houston 
has secured wage increases for work- 
men at the Todd Shipyards in that 
city. The increases were won without 
any interruption of work. 


Meet the Machinists 
(Continued from page 13) 


regional level. In Washington a 
specialized staff cared for Machinist 
cases before the national boards and 
agencies. 


When wage stabilization was in- 
voked in the closing months of 1950, 
a similar program of participation by 
I. A. of M. officers was adopted and 
men were made available for what- 
ever service might be required. 

The history of the Fighting Ma- 
chinists points up an awareness of 
the ever-shifting dynamics of the 
American economy and an alertness 
to the defenses and strategies needed 
to maintain what had been gained and 
to advance further. 


When occasion required changes in 
basic laws or policy, there was no 
lack of courage to propose them or 
lack of foresight to approve. The 
result has proved to be a practical 
and realistic unionism which explores 
and employs every possible service 
that can be offered to secure, protect 
and improve the standard of living 
for its members and for the members 
of the labor movements of the world. 





The present leaders of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists are 
keenly aware of the need for greater 
unity in the labor movement—unity 
that must be achieved before the am- 
bitions and objectives of organized 
iabor can be accomplished. 


Do Your Part 
JOIN 


Today 


You need L.L.P.E. 
L.L.P.E. needs you, 
Get your card now! 





WHAT THEY SAY 


William Schnitzler, president, 
Bakery and Confectionery W orkers— 
Absentee owner- 
ship has become 
a phrase which 
inspires suspicion 
and distrust. But 
what about ab- 
sentee member- 
ship in labor 
unions? Members 
who consistently 
neglect attending local union meetings 
cannot be informed on the urgent 
issues which concern their union. 
They cannot contribute the full benefit 
of their energy and ideas. A member 
who does not attend meetings regu- 
larly is only a part-time member, and 
a part-time member cannot be fully 
cognizant of the need for pressing 
labor’s fight for the election of those 
who will give working men and 
women an even break. When local 
union attendance records show a lag, 
responsibility must be shared by the 
local’s officers and the individual 
members. Often the cause for such 
a condition can be traced to failure 
of the officers to build sufficient inter- 
est to attract good attendance. Since 
officers occupy roles of leadership, 
they must bear the greater burden of 
responsibility for maintaining a high 
degree of interest in union meetings. 





Irvin R. Kuenzli, secretary, Ameri- 
can Federaiion of Teachers—Some 
union members 
display an isola- 
tionist attitude 
toward the partic- 
ipation by organ- 
ized labor in inter- 
national affairs. 
They believe that 
unions should de- 
vote themselves 
exclusively to securing salary in- 
creases and better working conditions 
and not become involved in the prob- 
lems of the whole world. The attitude 
of many of these members is not one 
of considered isolationism toward for- 
eign nations but rather an aloofness 
engendered by concern for their own 
immediate social and economic better- 
ment. The struggle to prevent World 
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War III and the worldwide battle for 
the preservation of the democratic 
way of life seem far less immediate 
and far less important than the high 
cost of food and rent. Many union 
members do not realize that the 
narrowness of the program of unions 
in Europe before the war was one 
of the important factors in making 
possible the rise of totalitarianism. 
The failure of European unionists to 
function as alert citizens of a democ- 
racy as well as union members was 
one of the factors which made pos- 
sible the rise of the dictators. 


Arnold S, Zander, president, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Em- 
ployes—Common 
men of the world 
have long been 
fighting their way 
to freedom, pros- 
perity and peace. 
For unknown cen- 
turies the odds 

- were against 
them, for they were filled with prej- 
udice and superstition and they them- 
selves believed in the divine right of 
kings. When in the dark ages the in- 
vention of printing made possible the 
wider spread of learning, men found 
new hope and fought with new vigor 
because they fought with new under- 
standing. The fight against lords and 
princes became a fight against em- 
ployers and managers, but it con- 
tinued a fight for the advancement of 
common men and women. Our coun- 
try’s struggle for independence and 
the establishment of the United States 
as a sovereign power marked the real 
beginning of political freedom. “We 
the people” was new doctrine, and the 
Bill of Rights of our Constitution still 
stands as one of the great documents 
of the ages. Our modern workers’ 
organizations have spurred men on 
in their steady advance and have con- 
tributed much to the spread of learn- 
ing and to the functioning of our 
American democracy. Organized 
workers gave determining help in the 
establishment of our free public school 
system. The work of organized labor 
in extending by interpretation the 








rights set forth in our national Con- 
stitution has widened the horizons and 
the opportunities for all of us. The 
mechanism employed by workers in 
our country in this forward march 
of democracy is the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. For seventy years it 


- has been employed by them as their 


instrument of expression and the vehi- 
cle for their continued advance. It 
has stood as a firm rock from which 
men could push on to new exploits. 


Marion H. Hedges, director of labor 
information, Mutual Security Agency 
—The leaders 
of unions are 
men of unusual 
ability. They 
are craftsmen 
successful in 
their trade, but 
they also pos- 
sess qualities 
of leadership, 
know how to get along with men, have 
a knowledge of business methods and 
know how to meet the public. The 
labor movement depends upon the 
self-sacrificing service of local union 
officers, and it will endure as long as 
these officers keep the record clear and 
are willing to devote their talents to 
the organization as they have done 
in the past. If social historians wrote 
contemporaneous history as objective- 
ly as they write of the French Revolu- 
tion, they would undoubtedly find 
many reasons why our great republic 
should be grateful to organized labor. 
They would recall labor’s service in 
instituting the public school system. 
They would remember the long uphill 
fight to end the sweatshop, to abolish 
child labor, to get factory inspection, 
to bring in workmen’s compensation. 
They would describe the gradual 
shortening of the work-day from 
twelve to eight hours. Much of the 
thing we call civilization has been 
wrested from reluctant materialism by 
the organized labor movement. 


HAVE YOU 





REGISTERED 
TO VOTE? 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


if to See the Big Show 


E ARE interested and we 

would like to go along, but 

we can’t just at this time, 
so that’s all there is to it,” said Jennie 
rapidly and very decidedly. 

Her manner was brusque in order 
to hide her disappointment, and she 
turned away from Linda so her friend 
would not see the hurt in her eyes. 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it, all right,” said Linda. “I 
didn’t mean to be too persistent, but 
I want you to know it just won’t be 
so much fun if you and Kate aren’t 
with us. Please tell Kate I said so.” 

And with that Linda quickly strode 
away. 

“Oh, what makes me so nasty?” 
Jennie asked herself. “I guess I could 
have explained to Linda why Kate 
and I can’t join them.” 

Linda had not gone far when she 
met Dick and Elmer. 

“What’s on your mind?” said Dick. 

“Nothing much,” answered Linda, 
“except I wish I were more diplo- 
matic about some things.” 

“What have you done?” inquired 
Elmer. “You usually use pretty good 
judgment. You haven’t been trying 
to outtalk anyone, have you?” 

“Not exactly. You see, I met 
Jennie and I was coaxing her to come 
along with us on the trip to the Union 
Labor Show. She got all steamed up 
and acted like I was trying to force 
her to go with us. And then, real 
huffy, she said she and her sister 
couldn’t go and that was all there 
was to it.” 

“That doesn’t sound so terrible,” 
remarked Dick. 

“It was the way she said it, like she 
was almost mad at me for even men- 
tioning it.” 

“Perhaps she just didn’t want to 
talk about it,” suggested Elmer. 

“That’s for sure,” agreed Linda. 
“Listen, who all is going, anyway?” 

“We were talking to Mr. Donovan 
just now,” said Dick, “and he said 
that we have four car-loads, with 
cars and the drivers. And there is a 


chance that he can get another car 
if we need it.” 

“Mr. Rogers is taking Mrs. Rogers, 
Buz, Mae, Jane and Pete in their 
car,” said Elmer. “And Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson are going to take Jack 
and Max and Slim with them.” 

“We're to ride with Mr. Bailey,” 
said Dick, “and take you, Martha 
and Bunny and someone else. I for- 
get who right now.” 

“The Donovans are all going in 
their car together,” Elmer said. “That 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Donovan and 
the three Donovan kids.” 

“What other car is a possibility?” 
asked Linda. 

“Don’t know for sure,” Dick an- 
swered. “Anyway, all of us are taken 
care of. If Jennie and Kate don’t 
come along, we have enough.” 

“And if they do come,” said Linda, 
who hadn’t given up yet on having 
the other two girls with them, “we 
can squeeze them in the two cars that 
have only five passengers. It sounds 
wonderful, and I can hardly wait to 
go. Got to run now. Be seeing you.” 

The Junior Union had made plans 
to visit the Union Labor Show in 
Boston. Making the arrangements 
had occupied most of their thoughts 
for the last two weeks. The plan was 
to drive to Boston in the morning, 
reaching Mechanics Hall just before 
noon, have a first glance before lunch 
and make a real tour of the displays 
in the afternoon. 

It was a great disappointment to 
Jennie and Kate as well as to their 
friends that they were not going. 
However, the girls’ mother had said 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


that she was expecting her mother 
and father for that very day and 
felt that Jennie and Kate should be 
at home to visit with their grand- 
parents. The girls wanted to visit 
with Mr. and Mrs. Friendly, of whom 
they were very fond, but at the same 
time they were terribly unhappy 
about having to miss the trip to Bos- 
ton with their Junior Union friends. 

The day before the members were 
to leave, Jennie and Kate came rush- 
ing up to Linda and Dick, who were 
making a final check of the lists. 

“We can go! We can go!” the 
sisters shouted. 

“Will there be room?” cried Jennie. 
“Can we possibly get a ride? Oh, 
Linda, Linda! We can go!” 

Overjoyed, Jennie twirled Linda 
round and round with her. 

Gasping for breath, Linda said: 

“What happened?” 

“Grandma and Grandpa said it 
was a shame we had to stay home 
on their account,” Kate answered. 
“They came a day early and they 
said they can easily stay a day or so 
longer. They told Mother to let us 
go and have a good time. Grandpa 
said it would be educational as well as 
good fun. And he wouldn’t dream of 
causing us to miss it.” 

“He’s a darling!” said Jennie. 

“We can put one of you in with 
the Jacksons and the other with the 
Donovan kids,” Dick announced. 

“That’s wonderful!” cried Jennie. 
“Isn’t it, Kate?” 

“Sure is. Oh, I’m so thrilled! 
Thanks a million. We'll see you in 
the morning at starting time.” 





eration of Labor? 





STUDENTS, ATTENTION PLEASE! 


Would you like to know more about the American Fed- 
If so, write today for free literature. 
Address Junior Union, American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing, 901 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 











Never before has it been so essential for every citizen to know 
not only what is happening each day but also what lies behind 
the news and what it really means for the plain people of America. 


That is why you should listen regularly to Frank Edwards. 


LISTEN TO 
Tune in his broadcasts and you will become one of the 


aes Saw aes best-informed citizens in your community. By listening to 
ON MUTUAL Frank Edwards you will acquire a great deal of highly significant 
information on public affairs that the reactionaries and their 


agents, in Congress and elsewhere, want to keep covered up. 


TO BE BETTER INFORMED, LISTEN REGULARLY TO 


FRANK EDWARDS AND THE NEWS 
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